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THE DEVIL IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 
By R. E. Woo.Lr 


HE view that the heroic convention was never satisfactorily adapted 

to Christian themes has become a commonplace in the critical theory 
of Old English poetry. It is, moreover, a just opinion, for, even when 
allowance has been made for a different and more receptive response from 
a ninth-century audience than from one of the present day, it must be 
admitted that the presentation of subject-matter from conflicting stand- 
points cannot at any date be entirely convincing. The heroic formulae 
were, however, usually merely decorative, for any more integral use of the 
old style would have resulted in a deep-rooted incongruity ; but, nevertheless, 
even this superficial usage is unsatisfactory : the apostles, for instance, even 
though they are the apostles of Apocryphal tradition, rather than of the New 
Testament, are ill at ease in their disguise of Germanic retainers, Cristes 

pegnas. 

To this generalization the devil is an exception. Because of the charac- 
teristics already attributed to him by the Church Fathers, he had natural 
affinities with characters in both northern mythology and northern litera- 
ture. Christ triumphant and his disciples and saints must have seemed 
foreign to a people whose ancestors had worshipped boastful, quarrelling 
gods, themselves doomed by fate to be destroyed. But there was a counter- 
part to the devil, not only in Loki of northern mythology, ‘varsinna ok sessa 
Odins ok Asa’, ‘goda délgr’,' but also in certain characters native to Germanic 
literature: the devil’s common role of tempter was paralleled in the part 
played by the wicked counsellor who incited his master to evil-doing ; whilst 
by an almost metaphorical treatment the terms used of persons and situa- 
tions derived from heroic society could be applied to Satan, for his dis- 
obedience to God had an intrinsic likeness to the revolt of a pegn from his 

' Skdldskaparmdl, 16. “The evil companion and bench-mate of Odin and the gods’, 
‘the enemy of the gods’. 
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lord, and his subsequent punishment of being an outcast from heaven was 
a fate of which the exile of a pegn from his natural place in his lord’s hall 
might well appear the earthly shadow. 

Now whilst there is no evidence that at any historical date the Anglo- 
Saxons knew of Loki,' the similarities between him and the devil are 
undoubtedly sufficiently marked to deserve comment; in fact, according 
to the investigations of Grimm, Loki was at one time popularly associated 
with the devil.?, Moreover, in accordance with patristic tradition, the devil 
is generally identified with heathen gods in Old English poetry.? Idols are 
never mere wood and stone, but evil and deceitful objects, animated by the 
devil. In some points, too, Christian tradition about Satan and northern 
tradition about Loki coincided: Loki so enraged the gods by his evil deeds 
which culminated in the death of Baldr, that, after capturing him, they 
placed him in a cave, where he was to lie bound until Ragnarokr, just as 
Satan, on the authority of Revelation xx. 2, and elsewhere, was said to lie 
bound in hell, until he should be loosed before the Day of Judgement. 
Loki, moreover, like many of the Norse gods and heroes who were shape- 
shifters, could alter his appearance, as, for instance, when he transforms 
himself into a mare in order to lure away the giant’s horse Svadilfari: and 
so in Solomon and Saturn the devil appears as a bird, dragon, and wolf, the 
latter two derived no doubt respectively from the dragon of Revelation 
and the wolf of the parable; in Guplac the devils assailing the saint turn 
themselves into human and serpent shape,* whilst in Juliana and, pre- 
sumably, in Genesis B,5 the devil disguises himself as an angel of light in 
order to make his temptation more convincing, a hypocritical device, to 
which Eve through credulity succumbs, whereas Juliana’s faith is so strong 
that she remains undeceived and unshaken by the insinuating persuasiveness 
of her tempter. This power of self-transformation is therefore common to 
both mythology and Christian belief, although the angel-of-light disguise is 
of specifically Christian origin, as it appears, for instance, in the Vita Adae 


' The total absence of reference to heathen gods by proper names in Old English litera- 
ture makes it impossible to determine clearly what mythological figures were known to 
the Anglo-Saxons, or had been worshipped by them. That some tradition remained seems 
certain from the mention of the federhama and hzledhelm, which must be of mythological 
origin. It is beyond the scope of this essay, however, to pursue mythological speculation. 
I intend only to point out interesting resemblances between Loki and the devil, without 
insisting on any actual influence. 

? Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. J. S. Stallybrass (London, 1882-8), xii. 

3 Cf. F. Klaeber, ‘Die christlichen Elemente im Beowulf’, Anglia, xxxv (1912), 249. 

* Guplac, 907 ff. In the Vita S. Guthlaci of Felix, from which Guplac II is almost 
certainly derived, the devils transform themselves into many terrifying animal shapes, 2 
lion, a bear, a bull, &c. 

5 The poet is apparently following two different traditions here. In 1. 491 the devil 
‘wearp hine pa on wyrmes lic’, whereas at Il. 656 f. Eve refers to him as ‘pes boda sciene, 
| godes engel god’. This confusion occurs also in the Apocalypse of Moses. 
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et Evae and the Apocalypse of Moses, and is stated as a doctrine with biblical 
support by Gregory I in his Moralia (Lib. xxix, Cap. xxx): “Transfigurat 
enim se velut angelum lucis (ii Cor. xi, 14), et callida deceptionis ante 
plerumque proponit laudabilia, ut ad illicita pertrahat.’ 

The devil in Old English poetry is twice referred to as the hobbler.! 
Loki himself was not lame, but the semi-divine smith Weland was, possibly 
because a man, strong but crippled in the leg, would be likely to take up 
the occupation of a smith, or possibly because he had been hamstrung in 
order to prevent his escape from bondage. The devil’s lameness, however, 
was more probably caused by his fall from heaven, just as was Hephzstus’, 
who had been ‘thrown by angry Jove/Sheer o’er the crystal battlements’. 
Fable told how he had alighted on the island of Lemnos, but Milton, 
preserving the orthodox identification of heathen gods with devils, main- 
tained that he had dropped long before with Satan to hell. 

There are two pieces of mythological property associated with the devil, 
which seem to have no origin in Christian history or legend: a federhama’ 
and a helmet of invisibility.* The former has been compared to the fjadr- 
hamr of Weland, by Mr. Timmer, who claims that the poet ‘has given 
some of the features [of the Weland story] to Satan’s helper’.* But the only 
other resemblance stated is the motive of vengeance. Now although, in the 
Pidrikssaga af Bern, the fjadrhamr is used by Weland to accomplish his 
mission of revenge, in the Vglundarkvida® it is probably used instead for 
his escape: furthermore, the types of vengeance are quite dissimilar: 
Weland’s on Nidhad is of a real and terrible kind, whilst the devil’s, directed 
at man, is only a malicious pin-prick at the Almighty. The resemblance 
to Loki is in fact much more marked. Detachable wings or shoes were, of 
course, common features of both Germanic and classical myth; in the 
latter there were the winged shoes of Hermes, and the wings of Icarus, 
although these were not made of feathers; whilst in the former, there was 
the fjadrhamr of Freyja lent, at Porr’s request, to Loki in order that he might 
journey to Jotunheim to recover the hammer Mpollnir; and Loki also 
possessed shoes which enabled him to fly through the air. The hzledhelm, 
though clearly of mythological origin, is not associated with Loki. It is, 
however, reminiscent of Pluto’s helmet, forged by the Cyclops, and, in 
Germanic mythology, of the tarnkappe won by Siegfried from the dwarf 


' Hellehinca, Andreas, 1171; adloma, Guplac, 912. Both words have been disputed, 
But the difficulty of supplying plausible emendations together with their mutual corro- 
boration seems sufficient to substantiate them. 

2 Genesis B, 417. 

3 Hezlethelm, Genesis B, 444; heolobhelm, The Whale, 45. 

* The Later Genesis, ed. B. J. Timmer (Oxford, 1948), note to 1. 417. 

5 Chs. 57-90. This is a later version of the Weland story. 

© Cf. Die Edda, ed. R. C. Boer (Haarlem, 1922), note to the Volundarkvida, stanza 27. 
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Alberich in the Niebelungenlied,' and of the head-covering used by the elves 
for the same purpose of rendering the wearer invisible. 

Yet too much stress must not be laid on these mythological trimmings; 
it is not, for instance, the fact that both Loki and the devil make use of a 
federhama which is chiefly interesting, but a more fundamental similarity. 
That is, on broad grounds, that Loki too is the ‘foe of the gods’, in other 
words Satan (derived from the Hebrew for ‘adversary’), Godes andsaca, 
he who is to lead the forces of evil at the end of the world, whilst, more 
specifically, it is that he also delighted in giving evil advice for evil’s sake. 
When the gods, according to Snorri, asked each other in their consultation 
who had advised them to make their disastrous bargain with the jotunn, 
whereby they were in danger of losing Freyja, and with her the sun and 
moon, ‘en pat kom dsamt med gllum, at pessu myndi radit hafa sa er flestu 
illa redr, Loki Laufeyjarson’.* 

But Loki was not the only person sd er flestu illa redr in Germanic story. 
There were human beings of this type too: Bikki,? Sibeck,* and Bolviss,5 
and in Old English literature probably Unferd. Attempts have, of course, 
been made to clear Unferd’s name from the charge of malicious scheming 
at the Danish court, but these attempts at whitewashing do not convince. 
Unferd’s ambiguous position at Heorot, his former fratricide, and his 
significant association with prophetic references to later treachery in the 
Scylding dynasty, together suggest overwhelmingly that, in some version 
of the story of Hrodgar and Hrodulf, Unferd took the same part as did 
Bikki at the court of Eormenric. For the purpose of comparison with the 
devil, however, the behaviour of Unferd is too hypothetical, and it is better 
therefore to make use of the most famous of all Germanic wicked counsel- 
lors, Bikki, whose history was almost certainly known to the Anglo-Saxons, 
for they knew of the evil deeds of his master Eormenric, as both Beowulf® 
and Widsip’ testify, and they knew his name, for it appears in place-names, 
such as Biccanhlew, Biccanpol, and others. 

The devil is clearly the counterpart to, or rather the archetype of, those 
who, to quote Coleridge’s well-known comment on Iago, act out of ‘motive- 
less malignity’, who commit, according to common belief, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost which will not be forgiven. It is therefore possible to trace 
parallels between their courses of behaviour. Bikki is notorious for the evil 
advice which he gave to Randver, son of Eormenric, that he should take 
Swanhild, his father’s destined bride, for himself, and for his evil advice 
to Eormenric that he should have Swanhild trampled to death by wild 


' Aventiure, iii. 97, and ibid. vi. 337. \ 
2 Gylfaginning, ch. xlii: ‘And they all agreed that he must have advised this, who gives 
most evil counsels, Loki Laufeyjarson.’ 3 Volsunga Saga, ch. xli. 


* Pidrikssaga af Bern. The name in its Old English form, Sifeca, appears in Widsip, 116. 
5 Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, bk. vii. © 1. 1201. 7 1. 88, &c. 
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horses; whilst, according to the author of the Volsunga Saga, this latter 
incitement to a brutal vengeance was only the worst of many bad counsels, 
for marg ill rdd hafde hann honum ddr kent.' In the same way Satan is 
remembered for his disastrous advice to Eve, but is also portrayed in Old 
English poetry as the constant giver of bad advice. His evil suggestions 
range from the encouraging of men drunk with beer to renew old grudges? 
to the occasion when he 

forlerde ligesearwum, leode fortyhte, 

Iudea cyn, pet hie god sylfne 

ahengon, herga fruman.? 
Both the devil and Bikki show an equal resourcefulness when their im- 
mediate plans go astray. Thus when the wild horses will not harm Swan- 
hild because of her beauty, before Eormenric can intervene, Bikki swiftly 
devises the method of covering her face; whilst in the same way, when the 
first method of killing Juliana has failed, the devil, before Heliseus has time 
to relent or fear the angelic intervention, advises him to try again to put the 
saint to death, this time by means of burning oil. 

It is interesting to notice how Bikki’s love of evil for its own sake 
puzzled later writers. In Saxo’s version of the story, therefore, Bikki is 
given a motive, although it is briefly and unconvincingly stated.* It is, 
moreover, generally agreed that the incident alluded to, the slaying of 
Bikki’s brothers by Eormenric, is a later addition to the story, a mere 
repetition of Eormenric’s other crimes, such as the slaying of his nephews 
the Harlungs: whilst, according to Chambers, the enmity between Eormen- 
ric and Bikki, who is said to be the son of the Livonian king, reflects racial 
quarrels of a later age.’ The same effort to rationalize this type of evil- 
doing may be seen again in the medieval treatment of Judas. Unable to 
accept the Gospel narrative, which assigns to Judas no motive for his 
betrayal of Christ, except, by implication, an evil delight in betraying for 
evil’s sake, for ‘Satan had entered into him’, men of the Middle Ages 
found in John xii. 3-6° the basis of an explanation, which was apparently 
popular and is to be found, for instance, in the thirteenth-century ballad 
of Judas and in the York Mystery plays, that Judas as bearer of the money- 
bag felt himself cheated over what seemed to him the waste of the pot of 


? Volsunga Saga, ch. xli: ‘Many evil counsels had he given him previously’. 
* Juliana, 483 ff. 3 Elene, 208 ff. 
* Gesta Danorum, bk. viii. 
5 Widsith, ed. R. W. Chambers (Cambridge, 1912), p. 20. 
® 3. Maria ergo accepit libram unguenti nardi pistici pretiosi, et unxit pedes Jesu, et 
extersit pedes ejus capillis suis; et domus impleta est ex odore unguenti. 
4. Dixit ergo unus ex discipulis ejus, Judas Iscariotes, qui erat eum traditurus: 
5. Quare hoc unguentum non veniit trecentis denariis, et datum est egenis ? 
6. Dixit autem hoc, non quia de egenis pertinebat ad eum, sed quia fur erat, et loculos 
habens, ea quae mittebantur, portabat. (Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis). 
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precious ointment, since this might have been sold for 300 pieces of silver, 
of which he could rightfully have claimed a tithe; hence his willingness to 
sell Christ for thirty pieces of silver: a trivial excuse, but one which would 
leave him with some shred of motive. In the same tradition of villainy, 
Iago in his soliloquies makes an ineffectual attempt through his pretended 
jealousy of Othello to justify his logically motiveless actions to himself, and 
Bradley, unable to accept this diabolical state of mind, labours to find some 
rationality in him. 

The character of the devil is precisely similar. At the beginning, before 
he has been damned for innumerable centuries, he deludes himself, as in 
Genesis B, that he will be happier if he can bring about the downfall of 
man, but in the poems which describe him after the coming of Christ, that 
is in the second period defined by Gregory I,' no justification for his actions 
is suggested. The devil tempts because it is his nature to tempt. There is 
no possibility of any relief from torment, any more than for Marlowe’s 
Mephistopheles or Milton’s Satan, for ‘fyr bip ymbutan/on eghwilcum, 
pzh he uppe seo’,* in other words, whichever way he flies, he carries hell- 
fire with him. 

From the human point of view, then, Satan is the wicked counsellor, 
a supernatural manifestation of a type of evil-doer, already familiar to the 
Anglo-Saxons. But from the divine point of view he is the rebel and out- 
cast or, by an almost inevitable form of imagery, the faithless retainer and 
eternal exile. It has already been pointed out how superficial and un- 
satisfactory is the treatment of the apostles as retainers of the Lord: from 
one aspect alone are they milites Christi. The application of the heroic code 
to the devil in Genesis B, however, is extremely interesting because it is 
integral. The Anglo-Saxons were, of course, familiar with the Augustinian 
doctrine that the devil had fallen through pride, the engles oferhygd,? and 
yet pride was a prominent characteristic of Germanic heroes: not the pride 
of Guplac, over which the fiends taunt him, which depends upon a com- 
plete reliance on God, but the pride of Beowulf who strenge getruwode, | 
mundgripe mxgenes,* and who, despite a pious acknowledgement of God’s 
assistance, would scarcely have been content to ascribe to him the glory of 
his victories.’ This poetic dilemma is solved in Genesis B by the use of the 

* Gregory I had classified the devil’s life into three periods. For a detailed study of 
this see C. Abbetmeyer, Old English Poetical Motives derived from the Doctrine of Sin 
(Minneapolis, 1903). ? Christ and Satan, 263 f. 

> Genesis B, 328. Dr. Sisam in ‘Notes on Old English Poetry’, R.E.S., xx (1946), 
257 f. has suggested that engles should be emended to egle. I quote here, however, from 
the manuscript as its reading is by no means inadmissible. * Il. 1533 f. 

5 Cf. Beowulf, 1384 ff. It might be argued, however, that at Il. 1657 ff. Beowulf acknow- 


ledges assistance from God. But such a passage as this seems out of keeping with the 


general tone of the poem, and anyway does not contradict the fact that Beowulf was, in the 
word of the dirge, lofgeornost. 
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lord—retainer relationship with reference to God and Satan. The Anglo- 
Saxons clearly had quite as rigid a conception of a hierarchic system as had 
the Elizabethans, but whereas in the sixteenth century, under the influence 
of the Neoplatonists who had spread the Aristotelian idea of a universal 
order, a chain of being was imagined which stretched ‘from the foot of 
God’s throne to the meanest of inanimate objects’,' in Anglo-Saxon times 
it was not extended above or below human society, and the idea could 
therefore only be applied to the supernatural world by analogy. In other 
words, whilst Milton could depend upon his readers recognizing Satan’s 
rebellion as a violation of the natural order, an Anglo-Saxon poet could only 
arouse this comprehension in his audience by the use of imagery drawn 
from contemporary society. 

The Anglo-Saxon emphasis on a fixed and ordered relationship may be 
seen in Beowulf itself. Beowulf after his fight with Grendel was already 
great enough to bring to the minstrel’s mind a famous hero such as Sige- 
mund, and by his complete cleansing of Heorot, he won for himself 
measureless fame. Were a man’s social honour to depend only on personal 
achievements, there would be no need or point for Beowulf’s payment to 
Hygelac of such elaborate homage on his return home to the land of the 
Geatas. When he professes Hygelac to be his superior, this sentiment must 
spring from a courteous acknowledgement that, although he has achieved 
braver deeds than Hygelac, the King is rightfully his lord. Now the use 
of the lord—retainer relationship in Genesis B enables the poet to show that 
Satan’s pride is illegitimate. His rebellion is based on two mistakes: 
firstly that he mzxg swa fela wundra gewyrcean* as God, which is an error of 
fact ; and secondly that, even if he could, he would therefore be equal with 
God, a proposition of which the comparison with Beowulf exposes the 
falseness and absurdity. 

This distinction between legitimate and illegitimate pride may be further 
illustrated by a comparison with the Battle of Maldon. The epithet ofermod 
is used of both Satan and Byrhtnop, but whereas this excessive pride in 
Satan is the greatest of sins, in Byrhtnop it is shown as a ‘last infirmity of 
noble mind’. The reason for this is again that Satan’s pride violates the 
natural order, being therefore at once evil and preposterous: 

ne meahte he zt his hige findan 
pet he gode wolde geongerdome 
peodne peowian.° 


How different is this from Byrhtnop, whose allegiance to King A:pelred 
is twice mentioned, once when Byrhtnop refers to Apelred as his ealdor, 
and the other time when the phrase A’pelredes pegn is used as a synonym 


1 E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943), ch. iv, p. 25. 
2 Genesis B, 279 f. 3 Ibid. 266 ff. 
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for him. The result of Byrhtnop’s pride is therefore neither evil nor 
unreasonable, but a splendid and generous gesture, though, from the point 
of view of practical strategy, misguided. His granting of permission to the 
Vikings to cross the ford is of the same kind as Beowulf’s refusal to fight 
Grendel with weapons: they both spring from an unwillingness to profit 
from an advantage over the enemy gained by fortunate circumstances, not 
by personal achievement. That the outcome of Byrhtnop’s decision was less 
happy than Beowulf’s is, from the moral aspect, irrelevant. 

It is ironical that Satan, in Genesis B, who had denied the proper 
pegnscipe to God, yet expects from his followers in hell the loyal service in 
return for previous generosity which it was the duty of men in the meadhall 
to give to their lord. This appeal to a code of behaviour does not, however, 
long survive the Fall. Despite Satan’s optimistic promise to his messenger, 
in Genesis B, there is nothing of value in hell to be given, all that he can 
dispense is evil, and he therefore becomes morpres brytta, not the familiar 
sinces brytta. ‘The miserable devil in Juliana is only slightly less terrified 
of his feder in hell than he is of the saint herself. The clear implication is 
that punishment in hell is not restricted to men who have failed to satisfy 
God, but is also inflicted on devils who have failed to satisfy Satan. The 
leader of the devils had not acted in such a way that, after the passage of 
years, loyal companions would still voluntarily stand by him. 

The devil by his own sin had put himself into the position of a faithless 
retainer, and his punishment is therefore that of a faithless retainer : the de- 
privation of a lord and a meadhall. He is by his own actions self-condemned 
to be eternally Alafordleas. That is why the devil in Old English poetry, 
with the exception of Satan in Genesis B, who is still flushed with the 
exhilaration of defiance, is always miserable, skulking wretchedly round the 
outskirts of the world. Fah ond freondleas, he is doomed perpetually to 
wadan wreclastas. The last lines of the fiend’s lament in Christ and Satan 
sum up his position: 


sceal nu wreclastas 
settan sorhgcearig, sidas wide.! 


Although the Wanderer never stoops to the whining self-pity of the devil 
in some Old English poetry, there is yet in the speeches of both the 
Wanderer and the devil the same weariness and abandonment of hope, the 
same yearning for what has been lost for ever.2_ The resemblance is carried 
a step farther by the frequent description of heaven in terms of the mead- 

* Christ and Satan, 187 f. 

? Despite the poet’s comment on the Wanderer’s attitude in the first line of the poem, 
and also, perhaps, in the concluding lines, there is nothing in the Wanderer’s monologue to 


suggest that he hoped for or expected any relief from his distress through the benevolence 
of God. 
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hall. There was, of course, some biblical authority for this conception and 
for the language used. The beorhte burhweallas,' for instance, might so 
well belong either to Heorot or the New Jerusalem. The idea of life in 
heaven as a banquet, the symbel of the Dream of the Rood, may owe some- 
thing to the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, whilst the traditional 
association of harps and singing with celestial rejoicing might easily recall 
the minstrelsy at great feasts. But such a phrase as wloncra winsele* seems 
rather to suggest a Germanic hall, or even Valhgll, where the einherjar, the 
chosen heroes of the dead, feasted until the time of their last fight in support 
of Odin. 

The symbolical portrayal of heaven as a meadhall, the place where the 
greatest of men received the best of entertainment, does not then require 
any explanation. But, in view of the customary association of a hall with 
happiness and rejoicing, it is somewhat surprising to find that this idea is 
also sometimes applied to hell. Apart from passages in such poems as the 
Phoenix, strongly influenced by Latin thought, heaven is never clearly 
described in religious terms. The description of hell, however, is usually 
orthodox: it is a place of darkness (this primitive, mythological, and 
biblical equation of light = goodness, darkness = evil is very pronounced in 
Old English poetry) and of flames, which, in the same tradition as Milton 
was later to follow, are sweart and do not illuminate the blackness around; 
heat and cold alternate to increase the torment of the damned, and the 
place is infested with wurmas, sometimes used to mean snakes and some- 
times worms, either the undying worm of Isaiah, or from contemporary 
graveyards, for such poems as the Soul and Body show that the Old English 
poets were as much horrified by the idea of bodily corruption as Donne 
or Webster. In contrast to this type of description, the customs of the 
meadhall are twice used with reference to hell: once in Genesis B, where its 
ironic force has already been noted, and once in Fuliana,? where after the 
statement of the fact that Heliseus and his followers were drowned and 
went to hell, the poet adds the curious comment that there, on the benches 
of the winehall, the men would have no need to look for gold rings from 
their lord: a typical example of Old English litotes, but unexpected and 
grimly incongruous in its place. 

There is yet one aspect of the relationship between Satan and man, 
interpreted in the light of Germanic thought, which is so far unmentioned, 
because the evidence for it is by no means as certain and widespread as it is 
for the others. It is the aspect in which the devil is seen as the bringer of 
evil, one which is emphasized, for instance, in the confession of the devil 
to Juliana, in which he enumerates to the saint all the disasters which he 


? Christ and Satan, 294. 2 Ibid. 93. 
3 Il. 683 fff. 
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has brought about—in particular, deaths by drowning, burning, and cruci- 
fixion ;! and these were not caused by the incitement of human beings to 
wrong-doing, but by direct and supernatural intervention. The precise 
theological doctrine behind this is not made clear, but it might be suggested 
that it sprang from a belief in a divine permission to the devil to afflict the 
good, such as was granted to Satan when he tormented Job, and in a divine 
commission of the evil into the hands of Satan. But although this may be 
logically deduced, from the literary point of view Satan is simply one who 
has power to bring misfortune to mankind. This is probably the reason for 
the surprising identification, found twice, of the devil with wyrd. So start- 
ling at first sight does it seem, that, were it not that this identification is 
incontrovertible in Solomon and Saturn,” and that good sense and the laws 
of syntax undoubtedly demand it in the Andreas,} its acceptance might still 
be disputed. 

But wyrd in Old English poetry is also shown as the bringer of disaster; 
not with any regularity, for it was naturally in conflict with the philoso- 
phical reconciliation, which had been made between the new theological 
system and the old pagan concept of fate, whereby wyrd was defined as the 
active, pre-ordaining will of God. Such a formulation is given by Alfred 
in his translation of the De Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius: 


Ac dzxt dSzxtte we hatad Godes foredonc ond his foresceawung, pet bid pa hwile 
pe hit Ser mid him bid on his mode, zrdzem pe hit gefremed weorde. pa hwile 
de hit gepoht bid; ac sidéan hit fullfremed bid, ponne hatad we hit wyrd.* 


and an identification is sometimes found in poetry ; in the Andreas itself, for 
example, in a passage which appears to be a deliberate reminiscence of the 
now famous lines in Beowulf,5 the poet, using god instead of wyrd, as the 
author of the former poem had done, writes: 


Forpan ic eow to sode_secgan wille, 
pet nzfre forlated lifgende god 
eorl on eordan, gif his ellen deah.° 


This logical compromise, however, was comparatively rare. Because of the 
poetical fluctuations between Christian belief and the heathen, heroic ways 


' Juliana, 468 ff. 2 434 ff. 
. Deofles larum 
hzled hynfuse hyrdon to georne, 
wradum werlogan. Hie seo wyrd beswac, 
forleolc ond forlerde. (611 ff.) 
Mr. Timmer in his article ‘Wyrd in Anglo-Saxon Prose and Poetry’, Neophilologus, xxvi 
(1941), by only quoting the second half of the passage, ignores the necessary relationship 
of the whole. 

* Ch. xxxix. The Latin reads: ‘Qui modus cum in ipsa divinae intellegentiae puritate 
conspicitur, providentia nominatur; cum vero ad ea, quae movet atque disponit, refertur, 
fatum a veteribus appellatum est.’ 5 Il. 572 f. © Andreas, 458 ff. 
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of thought, wyrd, which in Norse mythology had brought about the down- 
fall and death of the gods, more often in Old English poetry was still shown 
as a power which afflicted the world. In Beowulf, for example, it is wyrd 
who has swept off so many of Hrodgar’s band into Grendel’s power, wyrd 
who carried off Hygelac when he fought the Frisians, wyrd who had 
deprived Beowulf of his kinsmen. The philosophical inconsistency, how- 
ever, and the erratic treatment of wyrd make this adoption of the devil yet 
farther into the pre-Christian Germanic system far less happy than the 
other methods already noticed. It is deserving of interest but not of praise. 

For the ease with which the devil was fitted into already existing tradition 
there remains one final, but important, reason, which is of a different kind 
from these identifications based on fundamental resemblances. This 
reason may provide the solution to the question of why Genesis B is a 
remarkable exception to the almost general mediocre standard of extant 
religious poetry in Old English.' The weakness in this verse seems to 
spring from the fact that the Germanic inspiration was essentially tragic, 
whilst Christianity left little room for tragedy: there could be no final 
sadness, as Professor Una Ellis-Fermor has pointed out with reference to 
later drama,” in a scheme of things where tribulation was restricted to this 
world, and was not worthy to be compared with the joys of the next: in 
other words, there was no longer room for the great type figure of the hero 
defiant in defeat, defeat that was eternal and absolute. But there yet 
remained one exception: the devil could still be the first and greatest 
tragic figure, not for the simple medieval reason which makes his story head 
the Monk’s list of tragedies, but because for him, as well of course as for 
the damned, there could be no remission of unhappiness. He could be 
viewed against the background of eternity as well as of time and yet arouse 
that sense of pity which is an essential element of tragedy: a sense of pity, 
which is not theologically justified, but which human sensibility stirred by 
great art cannot withhold from Dr. Faustus, Macbeth, and others who 
share the plight of Satan. 

Therefore, whilst bearing in mind the simple possibility that Genesis B 
is better than the works of the Cedmonian and Cynewulfian schools because 
its author? was a greater poet than Cynewulf and these other nameless 

' This generalization does not, of course, apply to the Dream of the Rood. But the 
devotional tone and the absence of explicit heroic formulae exclude its consideration from 
the scope of this essay. 

2 The Frontiers of Drama (London, 1946), pp. 146 f. Professor Ellis-Fermor does not, 
however, recognize characters such as Dr. Faustus as tragic heroes. 

3 Whether the merit is to be ascribed to the Old Saxon or Old English poet is irrelevant 
to this point. It would be difficult to prove that the exploitation of this situation in 
Genesis B is of a specifically Old Saxon character. The use of the lord—retainer relation- 


ship is found, though not so fully developed, elsewhere, e.g. Elene, 766, he pinum widsoc 
aldordome. 
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writers, one may still suggest that part of the explanation may plausibly be 
that the subject was more manageable. Satan, of course, degenerated, 
passed into the second phase defined by Gregory, and could no longer be 
a powerful central figure. But, immediately after his fall, his situation and 
behaviour, as recounted by the Fathers, gave scope for a typically Old 
English treatment, for his situation was hopeless, but his courage remained. 
This situation was exploited in Genesis B, not to the full, of course—it 
remained for Milton to express, though no doubt unconsciously, the old 
heroic position from the mouth of Satan, with his ‘unconquerable will’ and 
‘courage never to submit or yield’—but, considering the apparent lack of 
precedent for this new blending, with extraordinary skill. 

By the above approach it may be possible to discover subtleties un- 
dreamed of by the poet. Frequently, it may be argued, some heroic phrase 
may be used of the devil because it was a familiar fragment of the common 
poetic stock, or some heroic word may be used because it was convenient 
for the alliteration. But this does not affect the general proposition that 
the heroic formulae, when applied to Christ and his apostles and saints, 
always remained separate from the fundamental conception, whereas, when 
applied to the devil, they became fused with the Christian idea and pro- 
duced a deeper meaning. That this felicitous method may have been used 
by a conventional habit and not by deliberate poetic purpose need in no 
way invalidate an appreciation of its result. 
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POETRY, PEDANTRY, AND LIFE IN 
CHAPMAN’S ILIADS 


By H. C. Fay 


HAPMAN as a scholar, Chapman as a poet, and Chapman as a man 
have usually been considered separately. It is the aim of this essay 
to relate the three by considering how the literary merit of Chapman’s 
Iliads of Homer is affected on the one hand by his methods of translation, 
and on the other by his personal experience and mental constitution. 
From internal evidence we can form a fairly clear picture of him at work. 
On his table would be Spondanus’ heavy, annotated Homer, and H. 
Stephanus’ little edition of 1589 (both of these bilingual), Valla’s Latin 
paraphrase, Scapula’s Greek Lexicon, and Calepinus’ Latin Dictionary; 
Natalis Comes’ Mythologia, well thumbed even before work on the Iliads 
began, was within reach; and Eobanus Hessus’ Latin verse translation of 
the Iliad was on his shelves. These shelves would also contain a number 
of Latin classics (Virgil and Horace being especially well thumbed), neo- 
Latin authors such as Politian and J. C. Scaliger, Erasmus’ Adagia, and 
Latin editions of Plato, Epictetus, and Plutarch’s Moralia, by Ficino, 
Wolf, and Xylander respectively.'_ This was Chapman’s apparatus of 
scholarship; but if we may take seriously his own statement in Euthymiae 
Raptus, 75-85,7 he composed at least some of his lines in the fields near 
Hitchin, having read up his material, I suppose, in his study. The vision 
of Homer described in Euthymiae Raptus may be a poetic convention 
(similar visions, it seems, were vouchsafed to the Roman poet Ennius*’ and 
to Homer’s literal translator Andreas Divus),* but there is corroborative 
evidence that Chapman delighted in ‘those fayre Greenes’ and remembered 
them when he was translating: see p. 20. 
Anyway, to quote a writer in the Retrospective Review,’ 


Chapman did not perform his task, as Pope was in the habit of doing, by small 
portions at a time, which were, each in order, burnished up to the highest polish 


' For most of these, and for the evidence that Chapman used them, see F. L. Schoell, 
L’Humanisme continental en Angleterre (Paris, 1926). For evidence of the use of Stephanus 
see p. 14, infra. For Valla, Hessus, and Calepinus see my article, ‘Chapman’s Sources 
for his Translation of Homer’, R.E.S., N.s., ii (1951), 121-8. 

? A poem published in 1609. Lines 84-85 are: 

And I [sc. Homer] inuisiblie went prompting thee, 
To those fayre Greenes, where thou didst english me. 

3 See Cicero, De Republica, 11. x. 10. 

* Described in Divus’ own preface to his translation (Venice, 1537). But there is no 
reason to suppose Chapman had seen Divus’ work. 

5 iii. 173; quoted by Hooper in his preface to his edition of the Iliads. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. IV, No. 13 (1953) 
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by unremitting care and labour; but, drinking in deep draughts of his author 
at a time, he became over-informed with his subject, and then breathed his 
spirit forth again with the enthusiasm of an original creator. 


We can find evidence of these ‘deep draughts’ in passages where the version 
is prospectively or retrospectively affected by other passages. Thus, at 
x. 181, the odd word expiscating is drawn from expiscaturus in a comment by 
Spondanus some 150 lines on. In Iv. 548, Effecting then their first-dumbe 
powers is interpolated because Chapman remembers the Greeks’ disci- 
plined silence at the beginning of 111; Homer merely says here, The Greeks 
shouted aloud. In other passages (e.g. XII. 127-40, XIII. 527-39) Chapman 
reshapes his material in such order as he thinks best.' 

On the other hand, in some passages he took much more care, checking 
Spondanus’ version by Stephanus’, studying Spondanus’ commentary, 
looking up words in Scapula. Though his motive is sometimes obscure, 
it is often an interest in rhetoric, in ethics, or in defending Homer from 
criticism. His own Commentary illustrates the last point; and for rhetoric 
and ethics he took (for example) much trouble over 1x (the embassy to 
Achilles), which therefore abounds in revised passages and in elaborations 
intended to bring out Homer’s full meaning. 

At vi. 251 we detect a moment when he ceases from careful collation 
and takes a short cut. On the exchange of armour between Diomede and 
Glaucus (a nice ethical point) he had bestowed much thought, as his 
marginal note shows.” He had balanced Stephanus’ mentem ademit 
Jupiter against Spondanus’ mentem extulit Fupiter, and had studied 
Spondanus’ commentary, with its explanation, sensus est, elatum fuisse 
animo Glaucum, its quotation from Plutarch, and its mention of the proverb 
xpucea xaAxeiwv. He had picked his version in other lines too. At 234, 
Peloponnesus is from Spondanus, not Stephanus, but at 249 paramours 
(for éras) is Stephanus’ amicis, not Spondanus’ civibus. At 228 he had 
thought out for himself a probable meaning of Sézas dyducvrredov, where 
neither Spondanus nor Stephanus nor Scapula was of much service. 
But now he wants to quicken his pace. Stephanus and Scapula are laid 
aside, and instead Spondanus’ Latin is supplemented by Valla’s attractive 
but inaccurate paraphrase. Thus, at 252-3 in a distresse Of great effect, 
and imminent, it was Valla’s verb imminere (infinitive) which made the 
words part of Hector’s speech: Homer says Trouble hung over many, as 
a matter of fact. A couple of lines later, when Chapman has recourse to 
a dictionary, it is to Calepinus’ Latin,’ and not to Scapula’s Greek. 


* x11. 128 comes in Homer after 140; about x111. 530 Homer mentions the fall of the 
helmet before darkness comes over Deipyrus’ eyes; and Helenus retires about 535, 
not 539. ? See Appendix (a). 

3 Line 255 conflates the English and French renderings in Calepinus of porticus, 
Spondanus’ word for aifovca, 
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In any case the screen between Chapman and Homer was not only 
made by faulty linguistic scholarship but also by preconceived opinions. 
Four factors can be distinguished. 

First, he believed in Homer’s infallibility. Again and again he distorts 
the meaning in order to make Homer, or his heroes, more edifying than 
they are.’ Thus Minerva, at I. 216 and elsewhere, is allegorized as wisdom; 
at VI. 242 sqq. Glaucus is acquitted of stupidity and Homer of materialism; 
at XXI. 262 Achilles is not allowed to fear drowning but only to be ashamed 
of it.2, Homer’s infallibility is extended to natural science. Thus, at x1. 561 
Thus physically quencht they thirst, the word physically is interpolated as 
a defiance of all those, from Plato down, who had criticized, on medical 
grounds, the potion of Pramneian wine, cheese, and onions, with which 
Hecamede dosed the wounded physician Machaon. For Homer’s authority 
as a physicist and astronomer, one should read Chapman’s preface to his 
Shield. And, of course, Homer never nods as a poet: any seeming deprecia- 
tion of him rouses Chapman to furious counterblasts. The most curious 
result of this belief is his insistence that there is an exact and detailed 
correspondence between Homeric similes and what they illustrate. This 
being in fact untrue, Chapman struggles with desperate ingenuity to make 
it true: a good example, too long to analyse here, is xvI. 205 sqq. We can 
read his manifesto in his Comment on II. 71, and reading it, can see how 
Spondanus’ unfortunate word claudicare (is lame) had put his back up. 
It was, of course, largely this belief in Homer’s authority that prompted 
his intermittent fits of conscientiousness in translation. 

Secondly, like other Elizabethan translators, Chapman both consciously 
and unconsciously turned his author into an Elizabethan.“ This is true 
firstly of the outward details of life, e.g. wast-coats of silke plush? (xx1v. 
575). ‘Terms of hunting and of seamanship were particularly subject to 
such modernization: thus in IV. 124 palm is misunderstood,‘ and at VII. 3-5 
their fals shows that Chapman had in mind ships’ boats hoisted out to 
tow during a calm. Moreover, Homer is credited with ‘the Elizabethan 
world-picture’—the universe centred on the earth (‘the centre’, v. 266, 
XI. 139, and often), the heavenly bodies passing through their ‘houses’ 
overhead (xvIII. 327-8), ° the four elements (v1. 83-84),” the bodily humours 
(x1. 496, his spirits, did rarefie their fumes). The heroes become Chapman’s 
contemporaries: Hector knows the English grievance about billeting 


™ See H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics (Madison, 1933), p. 287; Phyllis B. 
Bartlett, “The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer’, R.E.S., xvii (1941), 257-80. 

2? Weake waters luxurie Must make my death blush. 

3 See R.E.S., N.S., ii (1951), 128. 

* See Appendix (b). 5 See Appendix (c). 

® See Appendix (d). 7 See Appendix (e). 
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troops on householders (xvi1I. 251-4),' and like Dr. Donne is morbidly 
interested in winding-sheets (xx1I. 442-6).? 

Thirdly, Chapman had an intermittent vein of cynicism, which con- 
trasts curiously with his habitual idealism. The most succinct example 
is in XIII. 596~7 a certain Augures sonne, that did for wealth excell, And yet 
was honest, where yet is Chapman’s addition. The malcontent mood was 
common at the turn of the century, and Chapman, besides his personal 
difficulties with creditors and disappointments at court, had an additional 
motive to satire in his alliance with Ben Jonson in the ‘comedy of humours’. 
This inclined him to seize upon a single trait of character and exaggerate 
it to comic proportions. For such treatment he singles out Nestor (cf. his 
marginal comments in xx111), Ajax (see the Commentary on xvi), and above 
all Menelaus (see the Commentary on 111). With Nestor he went little 
farther than Homer did; with Ajax he has much exaggerated a ‘humour’; 
and with Menelaus he is wildly perverse. It is interesting that his dislike 
of Menelaus only took shape while he was working on the last twelve 
books, and was written into the first twelve in revision: 111. 232-6 are 
quite different in 1609 and 1611. 

Fourthly, Chapman’s notion of Homer’s meaning was influenced by 
his reading of other authors. The influence of neo-Latin writers, including 
Natalis Comes’ Mythologia, and of Latin versions of Greek authors, was 
pointed out by Schoell (see p. 13 and note). Among the Latin classics, 
Horace’s voice intrudes at Ix. 123, 353, XI. 398,° Virgil’s more often. A 
particularly interesting example is xI. 139-41. Homer says: Footmen slew 
footmen, fleeing perforce, and horsemen horsemen—and beneath them the dust 
rose from the ground, stirred by the horses’ thundering hooves—striking with 
the bronze. By some rather casual grammar striking with the bronze (sc. 
blade) qualifies the combatants, but Spondanus,* very naturally taking it 
with hooves, thought that horseshoesS were meant, and wrote: multisoni 


pedes equorum aere terram pulsantes. These words roused an echo in 
Chapman’s mind of Aeneid vi. 590-1, 


qui... non imitabile fulmen 
Aere et cornipedum pulsu simularet equorum. 


He knew that this referred to the impious Salmoneus, who fancied that 
he could thunder as majestically as Jupiter, and so his version became: 


1 See Appendix (f). 

? See Appendix (h). 

3 Nos numerus sumus, Epist. 1. ii. 27; splendidior vitro, Odes 111. xiii. 1; Mors et fugacem 
persequitur virum, Odes I11. ii. 14. 

* Or whoever it was that wrote the version in his edition: see R.E.S., N.s., ii (1951), 
121, n. 1. 

5 Unknown in the Homeric age. 
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Foote did foote subdue, 
Horse slaughtered horse, Need featherd flight, the batterd center? flew 
In clouds of dust about their eares, raisd from the horses hooues, 
That beat a thunder out of earth, as horrible as Ioues. 


Although he was a translator, and although he was a pedant, Chapman’s 
style is his own, not Homer’s, nor even mock-Homeric. His only impor- 
tant Graecism is the compound adjective (and sometimes compound noun); 
which, however, he uses or discards at his own discretion. Thus the 
monstrous at-a-martiall-crie-Good (11. 355) is due less to slavish literalism 
than to a dislike of Menelaus—as indeed Chapman’s own Comment makes 
clear. It never recurs, though Bo7v ayabds is common. Often he simplifies 
or even omits compounds: but again elsewhere he invents them. Let the 
reader’ pronounce on the genuineness of these: farre-shooting Phoebus 
(1. 19), red-eyd Goddesse (x1. 9), wel-welcomd morne (v1. 179), brow-hid eyes 
(xvil. 575), people-mustring Priamus (Iv. 35).° 

In general his style is Latinate, not Greek; and even the Latinisms are 
only sometimes suggested by his Latin aids. Thus, in vocabulary, conuince 
at v1. 182 (for conquer) is quite gratuitous: he had no convincere before him. 
Eagerly bearing at 1. 99 is an imitation of aegere ferens; but the phrase is 
not taken from his Latin aids. The Latin idioms with which the work 
abounds are obviously not from the highly unidiomatic version in Spon- 
danus: some indeed are from Valla, but most are Chapman’s free choice. 
They include a number of participial usages such as 11. 12 This charge 
heard, the vision straight fulfils, or 1. 162 By our exposd liues (for By exposing 
our lives); the use of a relative to connect main sentences, e.g. XV. 42, 

Which since I see, &c.; and a fondness for oratio obliqua, which Chapman, 
like Valla, often substitutes for Homer’s oratio recta. These idioms are 
the stock-in-trade of Latin prose, and then as now were industriously 
taught in grammar schools. Chapman used them not because he thought 
them poetical, but (probably) because he thought them academically 
dignified. His oratio obliqua at least was an affectation which he sometimes 
shed. Thus at x. 340* he begins in it, and then slips into recta; and at 
certain crises he bursts into brief oratio recta’ where Homer, whose con- 
vention allowed nothing less than a whole line of quoted speech, has no 
speech at all. : 

Readers of Greek, accustomed to Homer’s concrete and personal 

' This is also Virgil: pedibus timor addidit alas, Aeneid vit. 224. 

? For center see p. 15. 

3 The first is genuine, éxnBéAov AnéMwva. The next three are Chapman’s. The last is 
a blunder: Aacv dyepovon ITIpuéyw, x.7.A., Spondanus, populum congreganti Priamo, &c., 
where congreganti seems to agree with Priamo, but does not. 


* There are other examples. 
’ Cf. pp. 20 and 21. 
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directness, are disconcerted to find in Chapman both a heavy exploitation 
of Elizabethan ‘figures’ or conceits, and a love of abstract diction far 
exceeding the normal English manner, though that manner is itself more 
abstract than the Greek. Chapman’s abstraction is partly drawn from the 
‘ink-pot’; it gives him a chance to use Latin or pseudo-Latin derivatives 
such as egression, addression,' strenuity. But a more powerful motive was 
probably his preoccupation with the philosophical function of poetry, 
expounded in his prefaces to the Seaven Bookes and the Iliads. So when 
Homer says, He [sc. Proetus] was more powerful [sc. than Bellerophon), 
Chapman feels that he must represent rather the abstract ideas of power 
and virtue than the individual tyrannous Proetus and good Bellerophon. 
So he writes (v1. 155): The vertue of the one, Ioue plac’t, beneath the others 
powre. He probably knew from Ficino that it was for concentrating on 
concrete particulars and not on abstract ideas that Plato banished poets 
from his commonwealth. But abstracts, however valuable to philosophy, 
lack the warm touch and concrete image that poetry requires. Chapman 
felt this; but instead of returning to the particulars and persons of Homer, 
he often personified his own abstractions. Thus, at vi. 496-501, Homer 
says: You will draw water . . . much unwilling, but a hard compulsion shall 
be upon you; and sometimes when they see you weeping, they will say, &c. 
First Chapman generalizes, as he did with Proetus and Bellerophon: he 
looks beyond the ill-fated individual Andromache, to contemplate the 
cruelty of fate in general. But then, to compensate for the lack of human 
interest, he personifies Fate, and endows her with tangible hands and a 
shrewish temper. 
[sc. Thou must] their Fetch-water be. . . 

Which (howsoeuer thou abhorst) Fate’s such a shrewish thing, 

She will be mistris: whose curst hands, when they shall crush out cries 

From thy oppressions (being beheld, by other enemies) 

Thus will they nourish thy extremes, &c. 


The whole context is full of such examples, and in a domestic conversation 
they are out of place. 

In certain contexts, however, abstracts do well enough. They suit the 
senile prosing of Nestor, especially in xxi, and they suit the formal 
diplomacy between offended potentates at 1x. 364-5, 


And he shall neuer more 
Tie my affections with his words; enough is the increase 
Of one successe in his deceits ;* 
or XV. 202, 
His pride and my contempt shall live, at endlesse enmitie.* 


1 Addression is pseudo-Latin. ? Achilles to Agamemnon’s ambassadors. 
3 Neptune to Jove’s ambassadress. 
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In xviI. 190-3 the pompous formality is finely appropriate to Hector’s 
last ‘fraile blaze of excellence’. 


Heare vs, innumerable friends; neare-bordering nations, heare ; 
We haue not cald you from our townes, to fill our idle eye 
With number of so many men, (no such vaine Emperie 
Did euer ioy us). 

Hector speaks upon his cue, and his voice is imperial. 

Similar considerations apply to Chapman’s other conceits. Sometimes 
they are exasperatingly inappropriate; but sometimes also they succeed, 
particularly if one can forget about the original Homer. At I. 460 it is 
hard to grudge the melodious punning:!' 


And when the Lady of the light, the rosie fingerd morne 
Rose from the hills: all fresh arose 


At x1. 30, although as full of glosse as glasse is un-Homeric word-play, and, 
moreover, is derived from Homer only at four or five removes,” yet its 
quaint flashiness well suits the bizarre splendour of Agamemnon’s armour. 
At x1. 397, when Ulysses has just slain both of two brothers, his grimness 
is not diminished by his mathematical quibbling: 


O Socus, you that make by birth the two Hypasides.* 


Even in vi (not Chapman’s best book) the lingering line, évrporraA:Coyévn, 
farepov xara Sdxpu xéovoa, is well rendered by the linked chain of 


halfe colde with kindly feares ; 
When euery feare, turnd backe her looke; and euery looke shed teares. 


And Chapman has pointed the effect by contrast with the brusque On 
went his helme; his Princesse home. 

In any case Chapman sometimes shows himself capable of a fine 
simplicity. With it he achieves quiet dignity at 1x. 422 That thou mightst 
speake when speech was fit, and do when deeds were done.* At xiv. 281, 
brilliant comedy: Vnsufferable Saturns sonne! What? here? in Idas height ?5 
At xxI. 104-5, grim tragedy: 


Die, die, (my friend) what teares are these? what sad lookes spoile thy face? 
Patroclus died, that farre past thee.® 


' Chapman liked it so well as to repeat it from the 1598 version and use it again at 
XXIII. 101. 

? See Appendix (h). 

3} Homer has O Socus, son of Hippasus. 

* The aged Phoenix, to his former pupil Achilles. 

5 Juno checks Jove’s amorous advances, which she has deliberately provoked. 

® Lycaon has begged Achilles for mercy. The whole of Achilles’ reply is finely rendered. 
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And Homer himself, for one taut moment, is surpassed by the cry at 
XxII. 257: Deiphobus! another lance." 

When Elizabethan writers seek simplicity of language, they are often 
homely or outright slangy. Chapman is homely too: e.g. xvi1. 141 Hector 
lookt passing sowre at this. xvitl. 141 Thrice th’ Aiaces thumpt him off. 
He is even slangy, e.g. xx. 161-2 (of a lion), 

His sterne 
Lasheth his strength up; sides and thighes, wadl’d with stripes. . . .? 


However, he is on the whole much less addicted to slang than contemporary 
translators, Golding, for example, or than his own predecessor Hall. This 
is no doubt due to his sense of the dignity of his subject, and his interest 
in philosophical abstractions; the pity is that these tendencies led him 
away not only from slang but from simplicity. 

There were certainly counterbalancing forces to his inclination for the 
abstract. One was the unconscious anachronism, already mentioned, by 
which he regarded Homer’s world as the Elizabethan world. Whatever 
absurdities this led to, it had at least the merit of planting Chapman’s 
feet intermittently upon earth, so that he wrote with personal assurance 
and personal feeling, as about things which he and his friends knew. 
Hunting, for example, and monarchy, he understood in spirit better than 
we do, though he may not get the details right. But even where the 
anachronism is glaring, his poetry is often the better for it. So it is when 
he suggests to us the English troops campaigning, as he had campaigned, 
in the Low Countries, cf. x1. 587 All the Dorpe Bores with terror fled. Or 
English seamen, such as his friend Keymis was, toiling at the oars to tow 
their becalmed ship, vi1. 3-5.3 Or the English countryside that he saw 
while he worked: the village greens, the courting couples,* the archers at 
practice in the sunlight,’ as his yeoman father, Thomas Chapman, must 
have practised. Or the manor house, like Standon Hall, where George’s 
own youth was initiate,’ with the lord pacing his delightsome gardens and 
walks,® or entertaining his guests at high table with good old ardent wine, 


1 Minerva, disguised as Deiphobus, has left Hector in the lurch, without a spear. 
On the oratio recta see pp. 17 and 21. 

? Wadl’d is either a misprint for, or an alternative form of, swaddled, Elizabethan 
slang for thrashed. 

3 Cf. p. 15 and Appendix (c). 

* v. 302 Kist by Anchises on the greene, where his faire oxen fed. 

5 vy. 177 Nor in the Sun-lou’d Lycian greenes, that breed our Archerie. See Appendix (i). 

© George Chapman himself was an enthusiast for archery, to judge from his Comment 
on XIII. 537. 

7 See Jean Robertson, ‘Early Life of George Chapman’, M.L.R., xl (1945), 157-65, 
and Mark Eccles, ‘Chapman’s Early Years’, S.P. xliii (1946), 176-93. 

8 xi. 313. 
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to the envy of the inferior mates, who only drank it mixed with small and 
strictly rationed.' 

Another counterpoise to Chapman’s pedantry was his experience of the 
stage. I have referred to his occasional bursts of ‘humorous’ comedy; 
and at xxI. 124-67 he seems to imagine some such ghoulish masking as 
occurs in the anonymous Revenger’s Tragedy. More to the point for my 
present argument, the mere exercise of writing stuff that an actor was to 
put across to an audience trained him to put his philosophical diatribes 
into concrete imagery and memorable shape, and so to create the heroical 
rant for which his tragedies were admired. There is some of this rant in 
the Iliads: e.g. v. 650-1, 


The powers that I compell 
Shall throw thee hence; and make thy head, run ope the gates of hell.* 


xvii. 110 Let death take all. Send him ye gods; Ile giue him my embrace; 
xvIII. 123 All vowes are kept; all prayers heard; now, free way for fight 
is made. Longer examples are the harangues of Sarpedon in x1I. 311-32, 
and Hector in xviI. 190-204.* 

It is to be noticed how the rhythm of the fourteener is affected by 
Chapman’s rhetoric. The natural tendency of the line is to split up into 
the doggerel of ‘eight and six’, as Peter Quince calls it. But this is effec- 
tively prevented by Chapman’s rough rhythms and abrupt pauses, which 
invite the foot to stamp and the fist to shake. The two extracts from xviII 
just quoted are good examples. Or, in xvi. 785-7, we can hear the dying 
Patroclus pause and gasp for breath: 


And this one thing more, concernes thee; note it then: 
Thou shalt not long suruiue thyselfe; nay, now Death cals for thee, 
And violent fate; Achilles lance, shall make this good for me. 


It was the stage and not Homer that taught Chapman the use of staccato 
cries such as Rhesus? Rhesus? and Arme, arme (x. 444), and Deiphobus! 
another lance (cf. pp. 17 and 20). Even apart from the speeches, it may be 
added, Chapman’s fourteeners have a decasyllabic or ‘blank verse’ feeling 
quite unlike Golding’s or Hall’s; and on xiv. 1 he himself comments in 
the margin: This first verse (after the first foure syllables) is to be read as 
one of our Tens. The verse runs: 


Not wine, nor feasts, could lay their soft chaines on old Nestors eare. 
By now the reader may have formed some notion of two contradictory 
personalities that Chapman comprised: the one human, sensuous, robust, 


' 1v. 273-6. See Appendix (j). 
? See Appendix (k). 3 See Appendix (1). 
* The opening lines are quoted above, p. 19. 
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the countryman, sportsman, soldier, and playwright, the friend and admirer 
of explorers; the other a myopic doctrinaire, bemused by the close print 
of ill-comprehended volumes, vain, quarrelsome, and lonely. This view 
of his personality seems to me correct; but nothing could be less correct 
than a conventional corollary, that the human Chapman created all the 
poetry and the pedant Chapman frustrated it. On the contrary, without 
the pedant there would have been no Chapman’s Homer; for the force 
which drove him, through poverty and disappointment, to complete what 
he called “The work that I was born to do’,' was just the most fundamental 
of his pedantries, the opinion that the Homer who had inspired him was 
sacred, infallible, and full of edification: thus his very pedantry sent him 
‘back to his studies fresher than at first, fierce as a dragon’. But it did 
more than that: it frequently lit in him the poetic flame when plain truth 
had left it cold; and that is one reason for the unevenness of his perform- 
ance. He might be quite insensitive to a moving situation, and write 
pedestrian doggerel or frigid artifices: and yet he might suddenly take 
fire at a chance word or phrase in a version, comment, or dictionary, and 
soar sublimely. Two examples of this chance inspiration (already men- 
tioned) are XI. 139-41 (see p. 17) and Vv. 177 (see p. 20, n. 5 and Appen- 
dix (i)). From Calepinus’ disquisition on a verbal prefix came xI. 41-42, 


And on a sable cloud, 
(To bring them furious to the field) sate thundring out aloud.* 


Blew out all starkenesse from their lims, and set their hearts on fire. 


that he made some of them live. 


Besides, he has also splendid lines where the inspiration is immediate 
and direct. Sometimes he delights us by the sound—the throb of horses’ 


hooves at v. 265-6, 


The best that euer trod 
The sounding Center underneath the Morning and the Sunne.* 


The din of the surf at xv11. 232-3, 


Their billowes, and the sea, resound; and all the vtter shore 
Rebellowes (in her angry shocks) the seas repulsiue rore. 


Or the sullen oiliness of the Styx at xv. 35, 


Thou Flood, whose silent-gliding waues, the under ground doth beare.5 


Epilogue to the Crowne of all Homers Workes. 

See R.E.S., N.S., ii (1951), 128. 

See Appendix (m). * For Center see p. 15. 
Both compounds, silent-gliding and under-ground, are Chapman’s, not Homer’s. 
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Sometimes the delight is in the whirling energy with which he quickens 
all things, living or lifeless, e.g. xxIII. 109-12: 
All fell upon the high-hair’d Okes; and downe their curled browes 
Fell bustling to the earth, and vp, went all the boles and bowes 
Bound to the Mules; and backe againe, they parted the harsh way 
Amongst them, through the tangling shrubs. 


And xvi. 707 While some still stucke; still new wingd shafts, flew dancing 
from their strings; and 111. 243 And words that flew about our eares, like 
drifts of winters snow. Sometimes diction and rhythm combine in high 
magnificence, e.g. XI. 75~76, 

The citie so adorn’d with towres, the sea with vessels fild, 

The splendor of refulgent arms, the killer and the kild. 


And xvil. 396-7, 
Till Phoebus drink the Westerne sea; and sacred darknesse throwes, 
Her sable mantle, twixt their points. 


And finally there are some combinations of sound, imagery, and associa- 
tion, which have a poetical effect no more to be defined ‘than a terrier 
could define a rat’. Such is vill. 423 They neuer see the flying Sunne, nor 
heare the winds that breath;' and 1x. 156 All whose bright turrets, on the 
seas, in sandy Pylos shine. Most of the material of the last line, including 
the towers, which Chapman invented,? is found again at Ix. 283-5: 
and Phera, deckt with towers; . . 
All on the Sandie Pylos soyle, are seated near the seas. 


But the magic has gone, and this is mere information.’ By contentedly 
writing it, Chapman gives reason to think that the inspiration of the 
earlier version had been quite unconscious. 


APPENDIX 
of passages referred to 


(a) vI. 242-7: 
And then, did Iupiter elate 
The mind of Glaucus, who to shew, his reuerence to the state 
Of vertue in his grandsires heart and gratulate beside 
The offer of so great a friend: exchang’d (in that good pride), 
Curets of gold for those of brasse, that did on Diomed shine: 
One of a hundred Oxens price, the other but of nine. 

1 See Appendix (n). 

2 Chapman liked towers: they intrude, for example, at 11. 9, 24, 499, 508; VI. 487 
(the last is notable). And from working at Hero and Leander he might think of towers 
by the sea. 

3 As indeed it is in Homer, being part of a catalogue of towns that Agamemnon offers 
to cede to Achilles. 
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The marginal note is: Ppévas é£€Aero Zevs. Mentem ademit Iup. the text hath 
it: which onely I alter of all Homers originall, since Plutarch against the Stoicks, 
excuses this supposed folly in Glaucus. Spond. likewise encouraging my alterations, 
which I vse for the loued and simple Nobility of the free exchange in Glaucus, contrarie 
to others that for the supposed folly in Glaucus, turnd his change into a Prouerb. 
xpvcea xaAxeiwv. golden for brazen. 

Chapman is here unusually frank about his alterations. Homer says: Then Zeus 
son of Cronos took away the wits of Glaucus, who exchanged his armour with Diomede 
son of Tydeus, golden for bronze, a hundred oxen’s worth for nine: 


(b) Iv. 123-4: 
The forehead of the Gote, 
Held out a wondrous goodly palme, that sixteene branches brought. 
A ‘palm’ was a flat expansion of a stag’s horn, terminating in points; but Homer 


speaks of horns sixteen palms long; Spondanus, cornua ex capite sexdecim palmarum 
nata erant. 


(c) VII. 3-5: 
. . . the weather-wielder sends, to Sea-men prosperous gales, 
When with their sallow-polisht Oares, long lifted from their fals, 


Their wearied armes, dissolu’d with toyle, can scarce strike one stroke more. 
Homer refers to oared galleys. 


(d) xvill. 327-9: 
. . . the siluer footed Queene, had her ascension made, 
To that incorruptible house . . . 
Of fiery Vulcan. 
This is quite an accurate translation, but the astrological term ascension shows 
what was in Chapman’s mind. There are other examples. 


(e) vir. 83-84: 
But you are earth and water all, which (symboliz’d in one) 
Haue fram’d your faint vnfirie spirits. 
Cf. Marlowe, 2 Tamburlaine, 1. iii. 23-24, and Shakespeare, Antony and Cleo- 


patra, V. ii. 287-8. In Homer, Menelaus says in disgust, May you all turn to earth 
and water! 


(f) xvii. 251-4: 


And is not Troy, yet, charg’d enough, with impositions set 
Vpon her citizens; to keepe, our men from spoyle, without? 
But still we must impose, within? that houses with our rout, 
As well as purses, may be plagu’d? 

This is an interpolation into Hector’s speech. 


(g) xx1l. 442-6: 


Farre from those funerall ornaments that thy mind would prepare, 
(So sodaine being the chance of armes) euer expecting death. 
. - . Many, and much in price 
Were those integuments they wrought, t’ adorne thy Exequies. 
Homer says, Yet you have at home fine and delicate garments, the work of women’s 
hands. 'The Greeks burned their dead in their best clothes. 
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(h) x1. 30. Homer says white, Spondanus and Stephanus candidi. Calepinus 
distinguishes between candidus (shining-white) and albus (dead-white), and gives 
for candidus, ANGL. White, shyning, and GALL. Blanc, reluisant, resplendissant. 
So Chapman harked back to 1x. 353, where, under Horace’s influence (see p. 16) 
he had translated Spondanus’ splendidum ferrum as steele as bright as glasse; and 
he burnishes this version afresh. 


(i) v. 177. Homer only says in Lycia, but Chapman remembered, from Iv. 114 and 
perhaps from Horace, Odes 111. iv. 61-64, that Lycia was under the patronage of 


Apollo, who to later mythologists, though not to Homer, was the Sun-god: Chap- 
man often calls him the Sunne. 


(j) Iv. 273-6: 


For when the best of Greece besides, mixe euer, at our cheere, 
My good old ardent wine, with small; and our inferiour mates 
Drink euen that mixt wine measur’d too; thou drink without those rates 
Our old wine, neate; and euermore, thy boll stands full like mine. 
Chapman misunderstands the dilution of wine with water, which was the normal 
Greek practice. My good old ardent wine is Spondanus’ vetustum ardens vinum; 
but by yepovovov aifoma olvov Homer means the elders’ ruddy wine. 


(k) xx. 124-6: 
Great fish, may keepe thy funerall feast 
With thy white fat: and on the waues, dance at thy wedding fate, 
Clad in blacke horror; keeping close, inaccessible state. 
Homer says: Some fish that eats Lycaon’s white fat will leap on the wave and shoot 
beneath a black ripple. Chapman imaginatively misunderstood Spondanus’ ver- 
sion of the last few words, sub nigrum horrorem percurrens. 


(1) v. 650-1. The imagery was suggested by Spondanus’ version, penetrabis, of 
Homer’s mepyjceis, you will pass [the gates of Hades). 


(m) x1. 12. Homer has nothing to correspond to this line, but Spondanus’ 
commentary hereabouts contains the words inflammari and accendit, and the 
sentence Eam (sc. Eridem) incendio eleganter comparat Plutarchus. So Chapman 
caught fire too. 


Starkenesse (i.e. torpor) is the reading of 1598 and 1609: in 1611 it is darknesse. 
(mn) vil. 423. It enhances rather than diminishes Chapman’s poetic achievement 


to realize that flying comes from Spondanus’ supra gradientis: Spondanus mistook 
the title ‘Yzepiovos (Hyperion) for the participle taepudvros (going above). 








ASSUMED PERSONALITY, INSANITY, AND POETRY 
By RaymMonpD D. HAveNs 


HEN word was received from Sicily in December 1905 of the death 

of William Sharp the announcement attracted little attention except 
among the dead poet’s many friends. But with this announcement went 
another, which startled the literary world in the British Isles and North 
America and even in Germany and France. This was that Sharp, who was 
known as a versatile and prolific editor, biographer, poet, novelist, and 
critic whose writings had no real distinction, was the author of the strange 
romances of pagan Celtic antiquity which had been published as the work 
of Fiona Macleod. The astonishment aroused by this disclosure will be 
shared by all who have read Sharp’s pedestrian life of Shelley, of Browning, 
or of Keats’s friend Joseph Severn, for there is nothing in these workaday 
publications, in the critical or biographical essays (which are enthusiastic 
rather than penetrating), or in the interesting reminiscences of Pater and 
the Rossettis to suggest the dream-like prose poems of Fiona Macleod with 
their rapturous worship of nature, their wild tales of love and death. Even 
Sharp’s acquaintances, all but those closest to him, must have been sur- 
prised at the disclosure, for his extraordinary psychic nature he kept in the 
main to himself and they saw only a frank, handsome Viking of joyous 
exuberance, impetuosity, and ‘rosy faith in himself’. 

It was not until he was thirty-eight that the first of the Fiona romances, 
Pharais, was begun. The release of the deeper, creative side of his nature 
came about in part through a serious illness and the long convalescence that 
followed in which he saw visions ; in part it resulted from the rejuvenescence 
wrought by a wonderful winter and spring in Italy; but most of all it was 
due to his meeting in Rome a woman who ‘stood for him as a symbol of the 
heroic women of Greek and Celtic days, a symbol that, as he expressed it, 
unlocked new doors in his mind and put him “in touch with ancestral 
memories”’.' For Fiona Macleod was much more than a pen-name. She 
was a personality created by Sharp in order that he might create. Through 
her, as he explained to a friend: 

I can write out of my heart in a way I could not do as William Sharp, and 
indeed I could not do so if I were the woman Fiona Macleod is supposed to be, 
unless veiled in scrupulous anonymity .... My truest self, the self who is below 
all other selves, and my most intimate life and joys and sufferings, thoughts, 
emotions and dreams, must find expression, yet I cannot save in this hidden way.” 
And so it was that the man who for years had busied himself writing books 

' William Sharp: A Memoir by his Wife (New York, 1910), p. 222. 
? Ibid., p. 227. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. IV, No. 13 (1953) 
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and articles of little account at last found utterance for the visions he had 
seen, the places and the people he had loved since childhood: 

The song was old: older than the oldest things, save the summits of the 
mountains, the granite isles, and the brooding pain of the sea. Long ago it had 
been sung by wild Celtic voices, before ever spoken word was writ in letters. . . . 

From the promontory came a cry: abrupt, strident—the hunger-note of a skua. 
The thin pipe of the dotterel fell into the darkness beyond the shallows where the 
sea-mist lay. ... From the isle, no sound. The sheep lay on the thyme, or among 
the bracken, still as white boulders. The kye crouched, with misty nostrils laid 
low to the damp grass. . . . The white moths had, one by one, fallen like a fallen 
feather. The wind-death lay upon all: at the last, too, upon the sea." 


To anyone familiar with English literature the tales and dramas of 
Fiona Macleod will recall the other prose poems which in the eighteenth 
century were attributed to the Celtic bard Ossian. As in each case the real 
authorship was carefully concealed, the dual personality of William Sharp 
may help us to understand the strange case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
which is presented by the life and works of James Macpherson. In 1760, 
1761, and 1763, it will be recalled, Macpherson published three volumes of 
what purported to be translations of ancient Gaelic poetry, volumes which 
swept like fire through the British Isles, through France, Germany, and 
Italy, and on to the Spanish, Danish, and Swedish peninsulas. The 
authenticity of the work was promptly questioned by, among others, Dr. 
Johnson, who thereupon was challenged to a duel by the ‘translator’. But 
the Great Cham, not to be intimidated, bought a stout oak stick and 
replied to Macpherson: 

I thought your book an imposture; I think it an imposture still. For this 
opinion I have given my reasons to the publick, which I here dare you to refute. 
Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable; and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you shall say, 
but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you will.” 


We now know that a considerable part of the three volumes was not 
a translation but was the product of Macpherson’s imagination working 
upon Gaelic materials and stimulated by the scenery of the Highlands. 
We have also learned that the qualities which gave the poems their great 
vogue—melancholy, vagueness, dithyrambic descriptions of nature, and 
emphasis on romantic love—that these qualities, like the rhythmic prose in 
which the pieces were presented, are due solely to the young Scot who made 
them known. Herein lies the perplexity that baffles us today. For there 
still remains an Ossianic problem but a different one from that which in the 

* ‘Pharais’, The Works of ‘Fiona Macleod’ (London, 1910), i. 38, 41-42. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, ii. 298. This is the conclusion of the letter 


as Johnson later dictated it to Boswell. The original (ibid. 297-8 n.) is somewhat less 
terse and effective. 
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main troubled our forefathers. It is not, Did Macpherson compose Fingal 
and Temora? but, How was he able to compose them? For there is nothing 
in his varied career or in his numerous publications that suggests the power 
to originate anything of the kind. He grew rich as a literary tool of the 
government and as agent for that Indian prince, the Nabob of Arcot, 
whose debts called forth Burke’s eloquence ; he translated the Iiad, wrote 
histories, edited historical documents, entered Parliament, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. In other words he became a settled, successful, 
and in a certain sense (despite four illegitimate children) a respectable 
citizen—anything but the romantic lover of nature who bewailed the 
shadowy heroes of a far-distant past. He was touchy about his youthful 
Ossianic adventure and would probably have been glad to forget the whole 
thing but, by the irony of fate, was compelled to spend the leisure of his 
later years in proving that he was not the author of the work on which rests 
his one title to fame. 

His right to such fame is not merely historical ; it rests not alone on the 
admiration of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Byron, Chateaubriand, and 
Napoleon ; for so fastidious a critic as Matthew Arnold insisted that, after 
all that is modern has been removed, 


There will still be left in the book a residue with the very soul of the Celtic 
genius in it, and which has the proud distinction of having brought this soul of 
the Celtic genius into contact with the genius of the nations of modern Europe, 
and enriched all our poetry by it. Woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma 
with its silent halls!—we all owe them a debt of gratitude, and when we are 
unjust enough to forget it, may the Muse forget us!" 


To be sure, when Dr. Johnson was asked if any man of a modern age could 
have written such poems, he replied, ‘Yes, Sir, many men, many women, 
and many children’ ; ‘a man might write such stuff for ever’, he said another 
time, ‘if he would abandon his mind to it.’? But passages like the following 
show that this is mere prejudice and aesthetic obtuseness : 


Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs: with the soft sound of thy steps ?— 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the daughter of Toscar? I passed, O son 
of Fingal, by Tar-lutha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the hall was ceased: silence 
was among the trees of the hill. The voice of the chase was over. I saw the 
daughters of the bow. I asked about Malvina, but they answered not. They 
turned their faces away: thin darkness covered their beauty. They were like 
stars, on a rainy hill, by night, each looking faintly through her mist.’ 

It is the unusual literary gifts displayed in the forgeries that are the 
problem. Not that Macpherson lacked skill in writing but that his blank 


? On the Study of Celtic Literature, section vi (Works, London, 1903, v. 126-7). 
? Boswell’s Life, i. 396; iv. 183. 
3 ‘Berrathon’, Fingal . . . with Several Other Poems (London, 1762), pp. 258-9. 
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verse, his pindarics, and his fluent couplets, his histories and prose trans- 
lation of Homer reveal capabilities of a very different sort. The easy explana- 
tion is that with the help of such genuine fragments as he had found in the 
Highlands he deliberately faked the whole thing. But this is too simple. 
It is wellnigh impossible in the arts to do really well anything unusual and 
unfashionable unless one likes it and believes in it; and in 1760 to fabricate 
in cold blood a work of the nature and quality of Fingal would have been 
a task of extreme difficulty, to which there is nothing to indicate that 
Macpherson was equal. Besides, it was the kind of task that would by no 
means appeal to a conventional, conservative person with an eye for the 
main chance. On the other hand, Macpherson had grown up in a moun- 
tainous, mist-enveloped, wildly beautiful part of the Highlands, only a 
hundred miles from the northern extremity of Scotland. This lonely 
country must have been dear to him since after living for a quarter of a 
century in London he returned to it to spend his last years there. And he 
must have liked the Gaelic poetry and legends, some of which he may have 
come to know as a child, for he seems to have collected them as a young 
man with no thought of publication. The vagueness, the love of nature, 
and the melancholy which he introduced into this material presumably 
came from the wild, lonely, story-laden country of his boyhood with which, 
in his mind, the Gaelic language and Gaelic tales were inextricably asso- 
ciated. He may well have thought they were present in the original poems 
of which he had found fragments. At any rate they were bred in his bone 
and formed a very real and deep part of his nature. Yet the literary fashion 
of the day was all against them, and he was one who respected the pro- 
prieties, who did what was done. It is unlikely that he would have even 
considered bringing out anything of the kind in his own name. But as the 
work of an ancient bard, a Scottish Homer—that was another matter. His 
was the good fortune to happen upon a mouthpiece for the utterance of 
feelings to which, like most of his contemporaries, he would otherwise 
never have given voice. And so we have the paradox that the false Ossian 
reveals the true Macpherson. 

A striking parallel to the Ossianic inventions of Macpherson is furnished 
by the medieval poems which ‘the marvellous boy’, Thomas Chatterton, 
composed a few years after the publication of Fingal and Temora. Chatter- 
ton’s interest in the Middle Ages began before he was seven when he ‘fell 
in love’ with the illuminated capital letters in an old music folio. It grew 
to be an all-absorbing passion, fed by the beautiful Gothic church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe which he haunted, poring over its tombs, fed also by 
the pieces of parchment that his father had taken from an ancient chest in 
the tower of the church, and by the black-letter Testament in which he was 
taught to read. Soon he was reading voraciously whatever he could lay his 
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hands on, but in the medieval field what attracted him was not so much the 
literature as the life of the period: Gothic architecture, heraldry, local 
history, deeds, records, chronicles. He studied carefully what most persons, 
and all other boys, would regard as the dry bones of the past, laboriously 
compiling a glossary of old words and imitating old spelling. 

He had begun versifying when he was ten and continued throughout his 
short life to compose in his own name and in the language and manner of 
his day. A number of these pieces are satires not unlike those of Pope: 
polished, mature, and biting, remarkable productions for a boy of high- 
school age. They differ, however, in three important respects from his 
pseudo-medieval pieces: they are imitative, personal, and without genius. 
On the other hand, the poems written in what purported to be the language 
and style of an earlier day and given out as the work chiefly of a fifteenth- 
century monk, Thomas Rowley—these poems one would expect to find 
imitative, but they are not. They are original compositions in the manner 
of a former time. No one of them is modelled on any single earlier piece or 
on the works of any particular writer ; they and their alleged authors are the 
creations of a vivid imagination working on historical materials. Their 
subject-matter is not the difficulties and disappointments that the boy knew 
all too well, but things he had never seen : battles, tournaments, executions ; 
their personages not the stolid citizens of Bristol but kings ‘ynne myckle 
state’, knights in armour, pilgrims, minstrels. It was only when writing in 
the manner and metre of his own day that he dealt with what he had him- 
self experienced. But that manner and metre and the life with which he 
was familiar turned him aside, as it had turned Smart and was often to turn 
Burns when he wrote English, into conventionality and imitation. Others 
might move freely in these singing robes; he could not. Just as the poetry 
that was in James Thomson found outlet through his abandoning the sub- 
jects and metres popular in his day for the scenes of his boyhood, and for 
a free, new measure (blank verse) or the forgotten stanza of Spenser, so the 
poetry that lay deep within the Bristol apprentice gained utterance through 
his abandoning the drab present for a remote, legendary past. When 
Chatterton locked himself in his attic room with his bits of parchment, the 
old books he had borrowed, and the materials for writing and for imitating 
medieval manuscripts, he locked out the eighteenth century, his friends, 
his enemies, his family, and most of himself. Then he entered into a world 
centring around the stately church of St. Mary Redcliffe, a world shared 
with no one, in which chiefly he had lived since early childhood. As Words- 
worth said of his own college days: 

I had a world about me—’twas my own; 
I made it, for it only lived to me." 
' The Prelude, iii. 144-5. 
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It was only in this world of his own creation that he could create. The 
strange spellings, the manufactured language, the obsolete verse forms, and 
the remote, heroic way of life all served as a kind of incantation which alone 
could raise the poetic spirit within him. They gave wings to his imagina- 
tion, and pride furnished the breeze; with these two he was able to escape 
from the poverty and discouragements of the world about him—from the 
Thomas Chatterton who spent eleven hours a day in an attorney’s office, 
who shared a bed with the office boy and ate in the kitchen. Without his 
pseudo-medievalisms he would have differed from many another accom- 
plished versifier and hack writer only in his precocity. 

Another avenue of escape from the obvious and perfunctory was found 
by the Grub-street drudge, Christopher Smart, who was often in prayer, 
usually in his cups, and always in debt. Smart edited several magazines, 
made a translation of Horace that is still used as a ‘pony’, wrote Latin verse, 
prize poems on the attributes of God, fables, oratorios, metrical versions of 
the Psalms and of Christ’s parables, a satire, a dirge, a georgic, a pompous 
ode, pseudo-lyrics—in short, what you will. In the midst of this feverish, 
unprofitable activity his mind gave way and he was confined in a hospital 
for the insane. While there he is said to have written ‘partly with charcoal 
on the walls, or, indented with a key on the panels of his cell’! the strange, 
thrilling stanzas of his Song to David (1763), which Rossetti thought ‘the 
only great accomplished poem of the last century’.2_ Browning, who made 
Smart the subject of one of his Parleyings, was of the same opinion: 


Smart only out of throngs between 
Milton and Keats . . . pierced the screen 
*T wixt thing and word, lit language straight from soul,— 
Left no fine film-flake on the naked coal 
Live from the censer.* 


The discovery by William F. Stead of Smart’s extraordinary Rejoice in 
the Lamb and the recent studies of this work and of its author’s other verse 
by William H. Bond and Robert Brittain have shown that the Song is not 
unique, that, although it is the only poem of sustained excellence which 
Smart wrote, he composed a number of passages which approach it in 
quality as well as in kind. It is significant, however, that all these passages 
belong, as does the Song, to the period after the mental breakdown, that not 
until his mind had given way did Smart produce any real poetry. How this 
came about may be surmised in part from what Dr. Johnson said of his 
friend : ‘His infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted on people 


* Notes and Queries, 2nd series, iii. 433 (30 May 1857). 

2 'T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (London, 1882), pp. 194-5 (my 
colleague, Lloyd Davidson, found for me the source of this comment). 

3 Browning, Parleyings, iii, ‘With Christopher Smart’, 111-16. 
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praying with him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as anyone else. 
Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion 
for it."' That is, the insanity was mild and took a deeply religious turn. 
From the poems themselves it is clear that the religion was joyous, often 
ecstatic, and that his faculties were in no way impaired. For there is 
nothing mad about the Song; it is neither chaotic nor irregular but a 
conscious and carefully wrought work of art, complicated in structure and 
exact in form. At the same time it may be doubted whether in the eighteenth 
century anyone who was perfectly sane would have written a poem so 
rapturous, so strange, and so curiously elaborate. 

How strange it seemed, how thick was the crust through which the 
volcanic Song had to force its way, is shown by a note in an edition of 
Smart’s poems published in 1791, which included nothing of real worth: 


Besides the works contained in this edition, our Author wrote a Poem called 

a Song to David, and . . . [other pieces which] were written after his confinement, 
and bear for the most part melancholy proofs of the recent estrangement of 
his mind.? 
The estrangement of his mind was, however, of inestimable service in that 
it freed him from the viewpoint of the author of this comment and from all 
consciousness of the tastes to which his previous poems had been addressed, 
from servitude to the obvious, the imitative, and the pretentious, from 
second-hand phrases and second-rate images. It set aglow for the first 
time the coals within him and swept away whatever hindered the fire from 
leaping up, clear and dazzling-bright. 

Smart’s story naturally brings to mind the strange actions and remark- 
able poetry of William Blake. But, much as the two have in common, there 
are important differences. Blake, if mentally strange, was never insane as 
that term is usually understood. Rather, the spiritual world was so intensely 
real to him, and his imagination was so vigorous that its mental pictures 
were almost as vivid as external objects. Accordingly he saw visions and, 
being endowed with a remarkably strong and unconventional personality, 
he had the courage to describe them and live in accordance with them. 
These unusual characteristics certainly did for Blake what madness had 
done for Smart: they banished timidity, conventionality, and triteness, 
gave faith in the imagination, stimulated the creative powers, and set flow- 
ing anew the long-choked stream of English lyric poetry. But with Blake, 
fortunately, all this came, not after years of hack work and squalor, but in 
his youth or even earlier. For when he was but four years old he had seen 
God looking in at the window, and as a boy his favourite reading had been 


' Boswell’s Life, i. 397. 
? Poems of the Late Christopher Smart (Reading, 1791), i. xliii n. To be sure, the 
author of this note may never have seen the Song, which was hard to come at. 
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the universally neglected if not despised sonnets and poems of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson.' Accordingly, what is true of only a few of Smart’s later 
pieces applies to all of Blake’s poems: that it is doubtful whether anyone 
who was perfectly sane would, at the time they were composed, have pro- 
duced verses at all like them. And in each case the reason is the same— 
release through mental eccentricity or aberration. 

Most of us have as little of Blake’s firmness in accepting ridicule and 
neglect as we have of his visionary power; and the later eighteenth century 
was more timid, more strongly bound by conventions than we. Indubitably 
the contemporaries of Pope and Johnson craved, at times, a freer, bolder, 
more varied and imaginative art than that which was being furnished them. 
They missed the world of fine fabling and the strange song the sirens sang. 
Yet in the main they were but vaguely aware of such desires and satisfied 
them as best they could outside the arts. For it must be remembered that 
the literature of any period, especially its best literature (which is what we 
chiefly know), gives expression to but a small part of the interests, tastes, 
and feelings of those living in the period. 

“Who are the English poets’ of the eighteenth century, asks A. E. 
Housman, ‘in whom pre-eminently one can hear and recognize the true 
poetic accent emerging clearly from the contemporary dialect? These 
four: Collins, Christopher Smart, Cowper, and Blake. And what other 
characteristic had these four in common? They were mad.’? An interest- 
ing comment but misleading as regards the writer first mentioned, none of 
whose poems were written after his derangement. This took a violent form 
and closed instead of opening the door of inspiration. Yet in a way Collins 
does belong with the other poets in the list. For Dr. Johnson, who knew 
him intimately, declared : 


He . . . was eminently delighted with those flights of imagination which pass 
the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive 
acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; 
he delighted to rove through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water-falls of Elysian gardens.’ 
When, however, we turn to Collins’s verse we find surprisingly few evidences 
of such tastes even in his finest pieces. The ‘Ode on the Popular Super- 
stitions of the Highlands of Scotland’ is indeed the only striking instance 
and, significantly enough, the ode was unfinished. Johnson was struck by 
the discrepancy, for he remarked, immediately after the passage just 
quoted: “This was, however, the character rather of his inclination than 


' Crabb Robinson, Reminiscences, for 1825, dated ‘25/2/52’; Dedicatory Epistle to 
B. H. Malkin’s A Father’s Memoirs of his Child (1806). Both are reprinted in Arthur 
Symons’s William Blake (London, 1907), pp. 293, 323- 

2 The Name and Nature of Poetry (New York, 1933), Pp. 37- 

3 Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill, iii. 337. 
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his genius; the grandeur of wildness and the novelty of extravagance were 
always desired by him, but were not always attained.’ It would seem, then, 
that something very deep within Collins failed of adequate expression, was 
stifled by other sides of his nature, by his ardent Hellenism, and by what 
Housman terms ‘the contemporary dialect’. Perhaps the consciousness of 
the gulf between what he would and what he could do was a factor in his 
insanity. At any rate a vital part of Collins found no such outlet as came 
to Chatterton from the neighbouring medieval church with its chests of old 
documents and to Macpherson through the Gaelic fragments he happened 
upon, while the visions that came to Blake and the derangement which 
freed Smart from the welter of pompous banalities were for him the final 
barrier. 

It may seem that Burns needed no medium of release; yet if we turn to 
his English verses we see that there were times when he was as artificial and 
constrained as any poetaster south of the Tweed. He could write perfectly 
good English but for him it meant sophistication, formality, artifice. 
Neither the language nor the smooth, elegant poems he tried to write in it 
were natural to him, so that, in place of the humour, the realism, the passion, 
the fresh, racy vigour, and gift of song for which he found easy expression 
in the Scottish language and the popular Scottish tradition, we have the 
affected epistles of Sylvander to Clarinda, the English stanzas of “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’, and such verses as 

Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between; 

Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms. 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode?" 

The real explanation of Burns’s best poetry, some may suspect, is to be 
found not in the Scottish language, but in just plain Scotch—in good old 
John Barleycorn. Undoubtedly alcohol removes one’s inhibitions, one’s 
consciousness of difficulties, debts, failures, and frustrations. But unfor- 
tunately it also removes the resolution and concentration which are neces- 
sary for composing a poem; and it usually deadens, temporarily, the 
creative faculty and the sense of form. It inclines one to dream or talk 
rather than work, and art is work—as Burns well knew. He could write 
delightfully about liquor: 

O, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan came to see. 
Three blyther hearts that lee-lang night 
Ye wad na found in Christendie. 


1 ‘Stanzas Written in Prospect of Death’, 1-6. 
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We are na fou, we're nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e! 

The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And ay we'll taste the barley-bree! 


But he had no ‘drappie in his e’e’ when he composed these lines. 

The only notable poem that was written under the influence of liquor 
or drugs appears to be ‘Kubla Khan’. Coleridge had retired to a lonely 
farmhouse, where, to relieve mental distress and physical pain, he had 
taken opium. Having fallen asleep over a copy of Purchas his Pilgrimage 
he composed, so he affirmed, two or three hundred lines of a poem which, 
on awakening, he started to write down. Then came ‘the most dramatic 
and tragic interruption in all literary history’,' the ‘person on business 
from Porlock’, whose visit obliterated the memory of all but a few scattered 
lines of the poem and the general purport of the vision. According to 
Coleridge’s account, therefore, the opiate freed him from pain and dis- 
couragement but did not inhibit (and may, indeed, have stimulated) his 
shaping spirit of imagination, with the result that he composed in his 
dream a strange and wondrous poem. In other words, the release which 
came to Smart through insanity, to Blake through an abnormal develop- 
ment of the imagination, and to Macpherson and Chatterton through 
assumed personality, Coleridge found in opium. And on this occasion the 
drug brought not only physical relaxation but that rare state of mind in 
which the creative powers are not dulled but all that distracts or disturbs or 
otherwise impedes their activity is removed and the stream of poetry flows 
free and clear. 

When we turn to the one remaining poet of those Housman mentions, 
William Cowper, we recall that The Task, the translation of Homer, and 
much of Cowper’s other verse was composed as a distraction, to avert the 
ever-threatening melancholia, the conviction that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin, which eventually led to madness. Only one of his 
pieces, but that the most intense, was composed after the shadows had 
closed in upon him and he had given up hope. It is called “The Castaway’ 
because it tells of a man washed overboard during a storm at sea, who is 
thus a symbol of the poet’s own lost state. 


Obscurest night involv’d the sky, 
Th’Atlantic billows roar’d, 
When such a destin’d wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. . . . 


? Sir Osbert Sitwell, “The Sole Arabian Tree’, T.L.S., 26 April 1941, p. 199. 
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Not long beneath the ’whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away; 

But wag’d with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted: nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course, 

But so the furious blast prevail’d, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succour yet they could afford; 
And, such as storms allow, 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestow. 
But he (they knew) nor ship, nor shore, 
Whate’er they gave, should visit more. . .. 


No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone; 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulphs than he. 


In this poem there is less even than in the Song of David to suggest madness. 
It is not strange, but a clear, well-arranged, carefully finished, and effective 
piece of writing. Mental disease has only loosened the restraints of neo- 
classic decorum and allowed us for once to look down into the swirling 
waters that lay deep and dark under the delicate, graceful structures raised 
by Cowper’s lighter verse. 

Such cases as these should not be confused with ordinary anonymous 
publication or writing under an assumed name. Doubtless Addison and 
Steele—the one diffident, the other a gay blade—felt more free to ridicule 
the vices and follies of their contemporaries when they adopted the 
fictitious personality of the elderly Spectator. Doubtless the elegant, 
correct Horace Walpole felt less reserve in composing The Castle of 
Otranto because he planned to issue his wild tale as the translation of an 
Italian work of an earlier century. There was doubtless some release 
through such deliberate subterfuges as these, such conscious efforts to 
adopt a certain manner or point of view. Chatterton may have begun in 
this way and possibly Macpherson; Sharp apparently did not, the inner 
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release having preceded the creation of Fiona Macleod. But before long 
the assumed personality and imagined life took possession of each of the 
men we have considered, suppressing their ordinary selves and opening 
a door that, under normal circumstances, none of them would have found, 
a door leading to a realm in which they were free of the conventions, the 
proprieties, the inhibitions, and the assumptions to which they were 
accustomed. Thus it was that only through this personality and this 
imagined life were they able to compose anything of note. Chatterton and 
Macpherson were competent; Rowley and Ossian were inspired. 








THE VERSE OF THE ENGLISH ‘ANNUALS’ 
By A. BosE 


I 


HE credit of introducing the ‘Annual’ into the world of English letters 

rests with Rudolph Ackermann. The earliest of the English Annuals, 
the Forget Me Not for 1823, sponsored and financed by Ackermann and 
edited by Frederick Shoberl, appeared in November 1822. In 1824 the 
Forget Me Not found itself competing with two rivals and in 1825 with 
eight. The number of English Annuals, rising from nine in 1825 and 1826 
to forty-three in 1830, fell to eleven in 1850, and after 1860 the species 
virtually died out.’ As the dates of their rise, growth, and decay show, the 
Annuals were entirely a literary phenomenon of the Early Victorian period 
and a characteristic one. Reaching the acme of their popularity in the 
thirties, they suffered decline in the next decade. A number of these 
Annuals were very short-lived, some not appearing a second time. Some, 
like the Angler’s Souvenir (1835, 1845, 1886) and Baxter’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Annual (1836), catered for tastes other than literary or artistic. 
Although the early English Annual was something more than its German 
or French prototype, it could yet lay no claim to literary merits, and the 
motive of the early sponsors was plainly and totally commercial. A shrewd 
man of business, Ackermann felt that there was a demand (at least, such 
a demand could be created) for elegant pocket-books, and he adapted the 
contents and make-up of his book to the prevailing taste of the buying class. 
The Advertisement to the first volume of the Forget Me Not reads: 


The British public is here presented with the first attempt to rival the numerous 
and elegant publications of the Continent, expressly designed to serve as tokens 
of remembrance, friendship, or affection, at that season of the year which ancient 
custom has particularly consecrated to the interchange of such memorials. The 
Publisher flatters himself that as well from the nature of the literary department 
in which it has been his aim to unite the agreeable with the useful, as from the 
execution of the graphic embellishments, this first volume of the FORGET-ME-NOT 
will be deemed not unworthy of the purpose for which it is intended. 


The ingenuous Ackermann seems to have appreciated that in this increas- 
ingly competitive undertaking the only way to enhance the popularity of 
his work was to improve the quality equally of the literary and graphic 
contents. By 1826 the chapters on royal families, current history, and 


* For details see F. W. Faxon, Literary Annuals and Gift Books: A Bibliography with 
a Descriptive Introduction (Boston, 1912). 
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other sundry non-literary matter disappeared, and the English Annual 
commenced its quarter-of-a-century-long journey along the path of belles- 
lettres. The services of distinguished authors were enlisted simultaneously 
with the assistance of some of the best-known artists and engravers in the 
country. Once a plate was obtained, an author was employed to write an 
illustrative poem or story.‘ A rough estimate shows that nearly three- 
fourths of the writings were derivative in this fashion. The plates were 
sometimes disliked, the Monthly Chronicle (January 1839, p. 65) observing: 


It will have struck any one, who has taken the trouble to bestow a thought on 
the matter, that the works of the greatest living artists are never seen in these 
Annuals. ... They [the major artists] are in the habit of bestowing thought and 
labour on their designs and require to be paid for their works; whereas thought is 
a process that would be fatal to the production of an ‘Annual’ plate. 


True, there is hardly a memorable instance in the Annuals of a first-rate 
illustration to a first-rate poem, nevertheless, these twofold representations 
of a poem may have increased the average reader’s capacity to appreciate 
the interrelation between the two arts by accustoming his sensibilities to 
glide easily from the appeal of a plate to that of the illustrative poem even 
though the appeal in either case might be crude and elaborately obvious. 

None too pleased with these immensely popular rivals, the reviewers of 
literary magazines and weeklies called them ‘those butterfly books’, ‘these 
agreeable toys of literature’, ‘the pestilent visitation of gilded flies . . . these 
little toy-books . . . the elegant litter of the drawing room . . . expanded into 
great gaudy butterflies . . . they have become a nuisance that calls for abate- 
ment . . . a heap of tawdry rubbish’, ‘a cargo of these glittering books’, 
‘agreeable trifles’, ‘a gossamer kind of manufacture’, and so on.? The 
severest detractor was the Monthly Chronicle which found fault with them 
for not only keeping the better class of books out of the market but also 
corrupting the taste of the readers.? When in the fifth decade of the century 
decay had set in among the Annuals, a reviewer sneeringly observed : “The 
days for Annuals are nearly over, and the fashion has lasted a long time for 
a fashion.’* 


' Sometimes it was probably the other way about, plates illustrating the letterpress; see 
Friendship’s Offering, 1833, Charles Whitehead’s poem ‘Viola’ with picture drawn by 
H. Corbould and engraved by T. Garner, and ibid., 1834, Mrs. Richardson’s prose story 
‘The Ball-Room’ with picture drawn by J. Stephanoff and engraved by S. S. Smith. 

? The phrases occur respectively in the Athenaeum, 1846, 1318; New Monthly Magazine, 
xlii (1834), 377; Monthly Chronicle, Jan. 1839, 63; Fraser’s Magazine, Nov. 1834, 709; 
Athenaeum, 1833, 826. 

3 See Monthly Chronicle, Jan. 1839, Jan. 1840. But Annual editors could defend them- 
selves capably; see the Advertisement to the Literary Souvenir, 1831, edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, and the preface to the same Annual for 1832. 

* Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1842, 554. The sneer contrasts with the pathetic statement 
in the preface to Forget Me Not for 1837. 
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II 


Begotten with no literary ideal, the Annual was none the less remarkably 
successful in securing the assistance of notable men of letters." Thus to the 
Keepsake contributed Scott, Moore, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lockhart, 
Mary Shelley, FitzGerald, Alfred Tennyson, Bulwer, Landor, Marryatt, 
Dickens, Disraeli, Thackeray, Ruskin; to the Forget Me Not Hood, 
Campbell, James Montgomery, Bernard Barton, Mrs.. Hemans, Miss 
Landon, Hogg, Bowles; the Literary Souvenir received contributions from 
the Tennyson brothers, Washington Irving, R. H. Horne, Miss Barrett, 
Ebenezer Elliott, Talfourd, Henry Taylor. Each Annual managed to have 
its share of celebrities;? it was seldom that a writer attached himself 
exclusively to a particular Annual.3 

On the contributions of the famous poets of the elder generation, the 
Athenaeum’s comment (1829, p. 658) was: ‘Some of the effusions to which 
the most celebrated names are affixed smell, it is true, a little mouldy, as 
if they had been drawn from a score-year-old portfolio.’ Indeed, though the 
Keepsake (1829) would have been poorer without Shelley’s ‘Do you not 
hear the Aziola cry?’ or Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘ “‘Miserrimus!”’ and neither 
name nor date’, or Southey’s “Turner, thy pencil beings to mind a day’, 
or Coleridge’s epigrams, such compositions were nevertheless misfits in 
miscellanies purporting to be records of current literature.* 


III 
Among the younger writers were poets like the Tennyson brothers, 


? The only poet of note who never contributed to an Annual up to 1850 is Browning, 
a fact that may be taken as a measure of his unpopularity in the early decades of his career. 
His ‘Ben Karshook’s Wisdom’ was published in the Keepsake, 1851. 

2? The Keepsake particularly was proud of its aristocratic writers, and the Athenaeum 
(1831, p. 736) remarked: “The contributors are from the peerage list: we have two Coun- 
tesses, nine lords, five who write themselves “the Honourable”, one Archdeacon, two 
Baronets, and three Members of Parliament.’ Thackeray had probably the Keepsake in 
mind when he wrote thus in Pendennis, ch. xxxi: 

... a beautiful gilt volume called the ‘Spring Annual’, edited by the Lady Violet Lebas, 
and numbering among its contributors not only the most eminent but the most fashion- 
able poets of our time. Young Lord Dodo’s poems first appeared in this miscellany— 
the Honourable Percy Popjoy whose chivalrous ballads have obtained him such a reputa- 
tion—Bedwin Sands’s Eastern Ghazuls, and many more of the works of our young 
nobles were first given to the world in the ‘Spring Annual’. 

3 The most notable case of such attachment is that of Landor who regularly wrote for 
the Keepsake and the Book of Beauty while these were edited by his friend the Countess of 
Blessington; see his letters to her in “The Landor-—Blessington Papers’, Literary Anecdotes 
of the Nineteenth Century, ed. Nicoll and Wise, vol. i. 

* Editors of Annuals themselves regarded some of these works as curiosities; the 
Forget Me Not for 1830 printed Byron’s “To my dear Mary Anne’ as ‘the first attempt 
of the late Lord Byron’s that is known to be extant’; the same Annual for 1844 printed 


a poem of James Thomson not hitherto printed, and a letter of Byron to the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 
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Monckton Milnes, FitzGerald, Miss Barrett, R. H. Horne, and Thomas 
Wade, but the typical Annual verse came rather from Charles Swain, 
William Kennedy, Thomas Kibble Hervey, Thomas Pringle, Thomas 
Miller, and Alaric Watts, men of some importance in the literary world of 
their day. The idea governing their compositions is that poetry speaks 
the language of the heart. Interpreting the legend of Numa and Egeria 
(‘The Grotto of Egeria’, Literary Souvenir, 1832), Hervey exclaims: 


Beautiful dreams!—that haunt the younger earth, 
In poet’s pencil or in minstrel’s song,— 


Oh no!—bright visions!—fables of the heart! 
Not to the past alone do ye belong,— . 
Types for all ages,—wove when early art 

To feeling gave a voice,—to truth a tongue! 


Alaric Watts, the title of whose book of verses Lyrics of the Heart is not 
without significance, insists on the same view of poetry in his lines (Literary 
Souvenir, 1832) on Campbell: 


No! the Poet’s a planet that’s brightest apart— 
Let him revel at will in the world of the heart. 


Art gives a voice to feeling—that is the emphasis with these poets.' No 
wonder then that the depth and amplitude of the emotional experience of 
these writers being meagre, the emotional content of their verse should 
easily turn into frothy sentimentality of which a typical example can be 
found in Hervey’s ‘Cleopatra at Actium’ (Literary Souvenir, 1837): 


And hers is still the spendthrift heart that, when a wayward girl, 
In passion’s hour, to pleasure’s bowl cast in a priceless pearl ;— 
But oh! her wealth of hoarded gems were all too poor to pay 

The one rich pearl, in the wild hour, her fears have flung away!— 


Byron and Tom Moore at their feeblest are the models for these minor 
poets. Thus, William Kennedy would, like another Childe Harold, wander 
about in the world, away from untrustworthy humanity, wrapped in his 
loneliness : 


I’ve left behind men more unkind 
Than is the fitful blast, .. . 

My soul a pilgrim in the wilds, 
And way-worn longs for rest; 


' Charles Swain, of whom Southey, according to D.N.B., said that ‘if ever man was 
born to be a poet, Swain was’, presents the same view of poetry in lines like ‘Affection 
makes her glowing heart its [i.e. poetry’s] throne’ [The Mind and Other Poems (1841), “The 
Mind’, I, st. v] and ‘What is Life without Affection? ’tis existence without light’ [Dramatic 
Chapters, Poems and Songs (1847), “The Poetical and the Practical’]. 
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Life’s troubled day doth need the stay 
Of an abiding breast." 


Compared to Kennedy’s attitudinizing, Thomas Pringle’s ‘An Emigrant’s 
Song’ (Friendship’s Offering, 1834) shows a refreshingly simple romanticism: 
Oh, maid of the Tweed, wilt thou travel with me, 
To the wilds of South Africa, far o’er the sea, 
Where the blue mountains tow’r in the beautiful clime, 
Hung round with huge forests, all hoary with time? 


Pringle’s earliest publications in 1816 had earned the praise of Scott whom 
he had imitated and continued to imitate as late as 1832.2 His experiences, 
however, as a settler in South Africa between 1820 and 1826 lent a new and 
worthy colour to his poetry. In personal life Pringle was anything but a 
world-loser and world-forsaker; the occasional romantic escapism of the 
unembroidered verses of his 1834 volume, African Sketches, was the natural 
growth out of the unusual circumstances in which the poems were written. 
Of the poem ‘Afar in the Desert’, Coleridge wrote :3 


For some days I ‘did little else but read and recite your poem, now to this 


group and now to that . . . I do not hesitate to declare it among the two or three 
most perfect lyrics in our language. 


The special appeal which this poem had for the erstwhile dreamer of a 
Pantisocratic community probably accounts for the extravagance of the 
praise. Pringle was a social worker—his work for the Anti-Slavery League 
brought on him the satire of Nahum Whistlecraft in The Reform Ministry 
and the Reformed Parliament (1834)—and a number of his poems deal with 
South African problems. His knowledge of the Negro’s character lends an 
impressive veracity to such poems depicting the fiercer side of the people 
as ‘The Fount of Uhlanga’ and ‘The Captive of Camalu’, published in 
Friendship’s Offering of 1834 and 1833 respectively. Tennyson’s image of 
the hungry lion in ‘Locksley Hall’ is said to have been inspired by the 
following lines :* 


*Tis the lion, gaunt with hunger, 
Glaring down the darkening glen; 

But a fiercer Power and stronger 
Drives him back into the den. 


Awareness of social evils, so manly in Pringle, degenerates into sentimen- 
tality in others. The contrast between the rich and the poor—a frequent 


' *To ***’, Friendship’s Offering, 1839. 

2 Cf. Friendship’s Offering, 1832, ‘A Dream of Fairy Land’ in six fyttes and L’Envoi. 
3 Pringle’s Poetical Works, Memoir by Leitch Ritchie (London, 1839), p. cxlii. 

* See Tennyson: A Memoir, by his son, i. 162. 
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theme in the verse of the second quarter of the century'—elicits the follow- 
ing lines (“The sale of the pet lamb of the cottage’, Literary Souvenir, 1830) 
from Mary Howitt: 


Oh! poverty is a weary thing, ’tis full of grief and pain, 

It boweth down the heart of man, and dulls his cunning brain; 
It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs complain! 

The children of the rich men have not their bread to win; 
They hardly know that labour is the penalty of sin; 

Even as the lilies of the field, they neither toil nor spin. 


Factory labour, especially child labour, is another favourite theme of Early 
Victorian poetry,” and Annual verse has its share of interest in it. Thus in 
another poem of Mary Howitt, an old labourer breaking flint tells how he 
came to live on the parish, and a gir! child working in the factory says :* 


For ch, the factory is so hot, 
And so doth daze my brain; 
I just run here to breathe the air, 
And then run back again. . . . 
‘And Tommy, who is he?’ I asked. 
‘My brother,’ she replied. 
“The factory wheels they broke his arms, 
And sorely hurt his side. 
He'll be a cripple all his days, 
For him these flowers I got. 


The plight of convicts is T. K. Hervey’s theme in “The Convict Ship’ 
(Literary Souvenir, 1825). We have two contrasted pictures of a ship on 
voyage, once when the morning surges seem to rejoice, and the other when 
the ship appears ‘like an island of rest’ on the calm waters of the sea at 
night. Hervey moralizes: 


*Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song! . . . 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs! 


’ Among the numerous works on this theme, the following stand out: Browning’s 
Sordello, iii, the personal digression; Tennyson’s unpublished lines quoted in William 
Allingham: A Diary, 303; Mrs. Browning, “The Cry of the Human’; James White, The 
Village Poor-House (2nd ed., 1832); Mrs. Norton, The Child of the Islands (1845); F. H. 
Doyle, The Two Destinies (1844). 

Revolt against social iniquities inspires Ebenezer Elliott’s Corn Law Rhymes (1833), 
Capel Lofft’s Ernest (first printed in 1839 but published in 1868), Ebenezer Jones’s 
Studies of Sensation and Event (1843). 

2 Cf., for example, Mrs. Norton, A Voice from the Factories (1836) and The Child of the 
Islands (1845); Eliza Cook, Poems, second series (1845); Anon., The Times, a Poetical Jeu 
@esprit (1839); Anon., The Factory Child (1831); Mrs. Browning, “The Cry of the 
Children’. 

3 “The Rich and the Poor’, Forget Me Not, 1838 
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The misery of the emigrant, another social problem of the age," attracts 
Agnes Strickland in “The Young Cottagers’ (Forget Me Not, 1837). Three 
cottage children whom she met first one bleak autumn day, and often 
afterwards, have now left England: 


Stern want has rudely forced them, 
With exiled hands to roam; 

To seek in distant lands the bread 
They could not find at home. 


IV 


These treatments of vexed social questions notwithstanding, the state- 
ment of the Monthly Chronicle that ‘thought is a process that would be fatal 
to the production of an “Annual” plate’,? is equally applicable to Annual 
verse. In the poems that touch the fringe of social problems the emphasis 
is rather on feeling than thought, and the problems are made occasions for 
sentimental piety. Generally speaking, these poets eschew not only social 
and intellectual questions but pronounced passion as well. The morbidity 
of Ruskin’s ‘Christ Church, Oxford, Night’ (Friendship’s Offering, 1838), 
the poignant pathos of Charles Whitehead’s sonnet ‘As yonder lamp’ 
(Friendship’s Offering, 1835), and the intense passion of Calder Campbell’s 
“Woman’s Grief’ (Forget Me Not, 1836) are disturbing intruders in the 
company of staid Annual sentiments. As a rule, Annual poets steer clear 
of dark and turbulent passions. They write numerous verses on love, love 
of a kind that is never too strong for even the weakest and most correct 
palate: 

Tell not of love! it is a dream, 

It is indeed a dream! 

Tell not of love! it is indeed 

A sunlight on the stream! 

Tell not of love! it owns no God, 
No truth, no during might; 

Tell not of love! the child of change, 
Whose breath can bless and blight.* 


The style of love lyrics in the Annuals is a mixture of Byron (of the Hebrew 
Melodies), Tom Moore, and Mrs. Hemans, the ready-made style to which 
the young poetical aspirants of the second quarter of the century found 


* Cf. Mrs. Ellis, The Sons of the Soil (1840), Bk. XIII; James White, The Village Poor- 
House, Part III, song of Bill Hervey, the pauper-emigrant; Charles Mackay, “The Emi- 
grant’s Farewell to England’ and “The Scottish Emigrant’s Farewell to Yarrow’ in The 
Hope of the World (1840); Mackay’s ‘An Emigrant’s Farewell’ in Voices from the Crowd 
(1846). 

2 Monthly Chronicle, Jan. 1839, p. 65. 

3 ‘Love’, by Miss E. Scaife, Forget Me Not, 1841. 
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themselves the grateful inheritors. This love-poetry is of wedded love, 
intimately connected with praises of home life and homely things in general. 
Thus the lines below! convey a husband’s sorrow of separation : 


Linger not long!—Home is not home without thee; 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn. 
Oh! let its memory like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel, and hasten thy return. 
Linger not long. 


Naturally in this wedded love the child has his place. FitzGerald’s stanza 
(Keepsake, 1837) beseeches the wife to think of the absent husband when 
she caresses the baby: 


Think of me, dear one! when you tend 
The couch whereon our hope reposes, 

Think of me, dear one! when you bend 
Above her sleep, while evening closes. 


Mrs. L. H. Sigourney’s ‘Victoria opening the Parliament of 1841’ (Forget 
Me Not, 1843) eloquently presents this ideal of domesticity : 


Fruitful in change 
Had been the fleeting year. When last she stood 
In this august assembly, to convoke 
The power of Parliament, the crown adorn’d 
A maiden brow: but now that vow had passed 
Which death alone can break, and a new soul 
Come forth to witness it. And by the seed 
Of those most strong affections, dropp’d by Heaven 
In a rich soil, I knew there was a germ 
That fain would have disclosed itself in sound, 
If unsupprest. Through her transparent brow, 
I could discern that word, close wrapp’d in love, 
And dearer than all royal pageantry. 


Thy babe, young Mother! Thy sweet, first-born babe! 
That was the word. 


A song in Charles Knight’s story “The Orphans’ (Friendship’s Offering, 
1828), conveying the same domestic love, appears to be a remarkable fore- 
runner of Tennyson’s lullaby in The Princess: 


Rest, rest, thou gentle sea, 

Like a giant laid to sleep,— 
Rest, rest, when day shall flee, 

And the stars their bright watch keep; 
For his boat is on thy wave, 


' Friendship’s Offering, 1839, p. 174, by J. C. S. 
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And he still must toil and roam, 
Till the flowing tide shall lave 

Our dear and happy home. 
Wake not, thou changeful sea, 

Wake not in wrath and power, 
Oh, bear his bark to me, 

Ere the handsome midnight lower; 
For the heart will heave a sigh, 

When the loved one is on the deep,— 
But when angry storms are nigh, 

What can Mary do,—but weep? 


This love of domestic sentiments led to several poems of the ‘May Queen’ 
type: “The Dying Boy to the Sloe-Blossom’ by Ebenezer Elliott (Amulet, 
1835); ‘The Child’s Death Bed’ by Edward W. Cox (Friendship’s Offering, 
1835); ‘Ellen Gray’ by Thomas Miller (Friendship’s Offering, 1836); and 
Miss Jewsbury’s “The Dying Girl to her Mother’ (Amulet, 1832) which was 
first published in the Athenaeum (1830, p. 677) and had thus preceded 
Tennyson’s poem. Domestic virtues were so admired that when an 
unknown poet (G. W. L. in “The Invitation’, Friendship’s Offering, 1840) 
besought his beloved to accompany him to a woodland retreat—the retreat 
theme was growing conventional during the Early Victorian period—the 
images he employed to describe the attractions of the place were borrowed 
from domestic virtues: 


Pale, gentle flowers of modest dye, 
Like household virtues, coy, retiring, 
Unenvious of the world’s admiring; 
But paying well the curious eye 
That bends observant of their worth, 
To call their timid beauties forth. 


The prevalent taste for domesticity and sentimentality made English 
Idylls more popular than ever.' Tennyson’s ‘Dora’, composed not later 
than 1835, owed its story to Miss Mitford’s prose tale “The Rustic Wreath. 
A Village Story’, published first in Friendship’s Offering for 1828 and after- 
wards in the third volume of Our Village under a different title. Two of 
Thomas Miller’s poems, “The Desolate Hall’ (Friendship’s Offering, 1838) 
and ‘Ellen Gray’, show some genuine poetic sensibility ; in particular, “The 
Desolate Hall’ suggests, in faint anticipation of Walter de la Mare’s 
“The Listeners’, the eerie atmosphere of a dilapidated house, but Miller’s 


? Cf. R. F. Housman’s “The Woodland Brook’, Delta’s (pseudonym of David Macbeth 
Moir) “Thorny-Bank Farm’, Cornelius Webbe’s ‘A Summer Scene’, and Thomas Miller’s 
“The Happy Valley’, published in Friendship’s Offering for 1833, 1835, 1838, and 1841 
respectively. 
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proneness to heightened language, a reflex of his sentimentality, mars the 
total effect of his work. 


Vv 


The connecting link between the poems on domestic themes and the 
romantic verse-tales is provided by the ubiquitous sentimental attitude. 
The mighty impetus given to the poetic treatment of the exotic, the wild, 
and the mysterious by the writers of the preceding fifty years continued in 
the Early Victorian period principally through the medium of the Annuals. 
The Annuals have verse-tales telling of “The Doom of Cheynholm’, ‘The 
Lady of Ashlyn’, “The Tears of Psammenitus’, and the like; prose tales of 
‘The Merchant of Cadiz’, ‘The Santa Trinidada’, “The Magyar and the 
Moslem’.! Whitehead’s ‘Ippolito: A Chimera in Rhyme’ (Friendship’s 
Offering, 1834) is a storehouse of crude romantic thrills dealing with 
necromancy, Venetian gondolas, incantations, a dead woman coming to life, 
and so forth, reminiscent of the Faust legend and suggesting finally that 
Virtue is best. T. K. Hervey’s ‘The Renegade’s Daughter’ (Friendship’s 
Offering, 1840), written in the metre of Scott’s verse-tales, gives the story of 
an Italian turned Moslem whose daughter, in the name of her dead mother, 
exhorts the renegade to re-embrace the old faith ; the poem is eloquent with 
Christian ardour. A similar tendency to moralize makes the hero’s speech 
in Kennedy’s “Timour’s Death Bed’ (Literary Souvenir, 1833) anachronic 
and long-winded. Ruskin’s two verse-tales, “The Scythian Guest’ and 
‘The Broken Chain’ (Friendship’s Offering, 1840, 1840-3), testifying to his 
early love of the bizarre and the medieval, are free from moralizing. “The 
Scythian Guest’ draws upon the tradition found in Herodotus that when 
the head of the Scythian family died, his attendants placed the corpse on 
a chariot and visited the houses of kinsmen each of whom gave a feast at 
which the dead body, made to sit at the head of the table, was served with 
the entire repast. Ruskin dwells fondly upon the description of the putre- 
scent body at the table. In “The Broken Chain’, his longest and most 
sustained poem, Ruskin remembers not only the ‘supernatural’ magic of 
Coleridge but imitates as well that great poet’s tricks of versification such as 
occasional trimeter and acephalous lines and hypermetric syllables. The 
story with its Knight, St. Cecilia’s Shrine, the Abbess, the uncanny curse 
of the dying woman, the supernatural voice and shadow haunting the 
Knight and his lady, seeks but fails to produce an atmosphere of medieval 
enchantment. Images and descriptions evoke no medieval associations, the 
fable is too thin while the descriptions are too overloaded to bear a con- 
centrated effect. The verse-tales of Annuals suffer from the worst weak- 
nesses of romantic medievalism. 


1 The verse-tales occur in Keepsake, 1842, 1843, Friendship’s Offering, 1841; the prose 
tales in Forget Me Not, 1834, 1842, 1845. 
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vI 


On the literature of the Annuals, the influence of woman is writ large. 
Several Annuals were edited and run by women! and women contributed 
at least as many poems and stories as men did. But far more important 
than the quantity is the quality. The contributions of the ladies deter- 
mined the basic key of Annual literature ; men writers, whether established 
in fame or obscure, rarely strayed outside it. In the early years of Annuals 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon were the shining lights; during the next 
two decades contributions from Mrs. Norton, Miss Jewsbury, Mary 
Howitt, Lady Emmeline Wortley, Agnes Strickland, Camilla Toulmin, 
Emma Roberts, and the Countess of Blessington? were much sought after 
by the publishers of Annuals. To some critics femininity appeared to be 
the pervasive quality of literature even outside Annuals. One reviewer 
remarked, ‘Our age, England’s Victorian era, is peculiarly distinguished by 
the numerous and talented female writers of whom we can boast’, and 
another held that ‘the poetic genius of the age is far less virile than feminine 
. . . the genius of the age is, beyond doubt, for a display of the softer 
affections, a luxuriation in the gentler ecstacies, a brooding over home 
beatitudes, a dallying with and longing after the more delicate forms of 
thought’.? Likewise, J. R. Best, a forgotten satirist, attributed the prevalent 
sentimentality and domesticity of literature to the influence of woman :* 


And many a gentle authoress can prove 
This the true age of sentiment and love. 
Whilom the poet’s harp was thought to be 
Too highly toned for minstrelsy; . . . 

But now full many a gentle lady’s page 
Declares the softer feelings of the age. 


To open any volume of the Annuals, particularly of Friendship’s Offering 
and the Literary Souvenir which are usually of a higher literary standard 
than the others, is to be in the midst of compositions dominated by the 
same emphasis on peripheral sentiments, obvious morals, and a philosophy 
of life in which propriety of conduct is the cardinal element. We have to 


' For example, the Amulet was edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 1826-36; Fisher’s Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book by L. E. L. (1832-9), L. E. L. and Mary Howitt (1840), Mary Howitt 
(1841), Mrs. Ellis (1844-5), Mrs. Norton (1846-9); the Keepsake by Mrs. Norton (1836), 
Lady E. S. Wortley (1837, 1840), the Countess of Blessington (1841-50), Miss E. Power 
(1851-7). 

2 ‘Literary Lays: The Blue Belles of England’ (Athenaeum, 1831, p. 136) gives a list in 
ironical light verse of the contemporary poetesses of England. In the Quarterly Review 
(Sept. 1840), a reviewer considered nine poetesses and twenty books in an article on 
‘Modern English Poetesses’. 

3 The first quotation is from the Monthly Magazine, Aug. 1840, p. 167, and the second 
from the Athenaeum, 1836, p. 371. 

* Modern Poetry: a satire (London, 1831), p. 95. 
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remember the social function of the Annual. It was a pretty, glittering 
book for use in drawing-rooms where parents and children and visitors— 
prim ladies, clergymen, and evangelical gentlemen—might sit together, 
read from the Annuals, and discuss their literary merits without the slightest 
embarrassment. The avowed aim of the publishers and the editors was to 
have the maiden sisters ‘Taste and Delicacy’ preside over their Annuals, to 
insist on ‘the uniform tone of pure morality, and of generous and manly 
sentiment’, to ‘intermingle, with taste and discretion, the utile cum dulci”'— 
a concession to the poetics of contemporary utilitarianism. These aims 
were fulfilled with eminent success. 

Not alone to the drawing-rooms of the fashionable upper middle class 
was the vogue of the Annual confined. The Annual was trying to cater for 
a demand for literary enjoyment and moral delectation in a new society 
that was growing up in Britain after the hectic days of the Napoleonic wars 
and the Regency. The reading public had extended to manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and Britons overseas, and the expectations of poetry of these 
classes differed from the poetic standards of those who had had the benefit 
of the classical education of the universities? and who regarded literary 
appreciation as more or less their close preserve. With the growing 
accentuation of social stratification, there grew up several classes of literary 
taste. A pseudonymous correspondent of the Athenaeum (1844, p. 270) 
asked : 


What good then has our poetry done . . . to our officers, soldiers, sailors, 
artisans, and all those whose spirit, energy, and skill, are the support of our 
independence and the cause of our greatness? 


In another article (ibid., p. 358) this correspondent made a more assertive 
statement : 


We want something that the generality of men may read—the millions. . 
Reading with us is our pleasure, our relief, and we must have such literature as 
will afford us this relief with a pleasurable excitement, without any great expense 
of thought. We prefer, indeed, to cry rather than to think, and fancy it does us 
more good after our hard day’s work. We are not ashamed of doing so. But we 
are not a lachrymose set; no flower weepers. We have too strong a sense of the 
ridiculous for that, which makes us, of course, somewhat fastidious in our 
authors. 


' The first quotation is from the Athenaeum (1829, p. 639) review of Friendship’s 
Offering for the year; the second and third quotations are from prefaces to Friendship’s 
Offering, 1829, 1833. 

? Allan Cunningham, writing a series of essays entitled ‘Biographical and Critical 
History of the Literature of the Last Fifty Years’, concluded thus in the last paragraph on 
Poetry: ‘We have . . . fewer learned allusions; less classical copyism; nor is our verse 
swelling with gods and goddesses; Venus and Cupid no longer manage the affairs of love.’ 
(Athenaeum, 1833, p. 773-) 
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The special function of the Annuals was precisely to provide this ‘relief 
with a pleasurable excitement, without any great expense of thought’. The 
stuff of their poetry is feeling, feeling that never presumes to well up from 
disturbing depths of the soul. They are just what the ‘generality of men 
may read—the millions’. As the Athenaeum writer says, the British people 
of the Early Victorian period were no lachrymose set, yet a touch of pathos 
sometimes, an occasional ocular moisture, did their hearts good. The 
several poems on the May Queen theme, others on the sufferings of the 
poor, served the welcome purpose of canalizing the readers’ emotions. 
In its variety of themes no less than in the ground tone, Annual verse is 
characteristic of the times: the luxury of an egotistical weltschmerz, the 
miseries of the ploughman or the factory worker; sophistry or simplicity; 
romantic tales of the bygone or homely narratives of the English country- 
side. The names of heroes and heroines are sometimes delightfully exotic, 
Count Rudiger of Hengstemberg, Don Guzman d’Izguerdo, Altamont 
Lariski, Donna Maria d’Alfarache; the names of women beloved of the 
poets may be Eulion, Leila, Florine, Dolorida. Pertinent to this craze for 
the exotic was the growling question put by Sandy Mackay to Alton Locke 
(Alton Locke, ch. viii): ‘Are ye gaun to be like they puir aristocrat bodies, 
that wud suner hear an Italian dog howl, than an English nightingale sing, 
and winna harken to Mr John Thomas till he calls himself Giovanni 
Thomasino?’ But this is also the period of the English Idyll, and the 
Florines and Doloridas have to stand beside the Marys and Alices. And 
finally, these poets fully share the contemporary enthusiasm for material 
progress : 

How man subdues the world! The rocks and mountains, 

The strong wild waves give way afore his command;.. . 

Look! Would he chain the sea? the sea is chained! 

Cast back and banished from the solid shore. . . . 

Would he link the world to world,—the East to West? 

*Tis done,—accomplished! O’er the Atlantic’s breast 

His navies with their broad wings sweep along.’ 


Vil 


The decay of the Annuals marks the end of a characteristic feature of 
Early Victorian literature. They died partly because what with too many 
competitors in the field and the enormous increase in the cost of production, 
they did not long remain a commercially profitable proposition.? The slump 

? Barry Cornwall, “The Conquest of Man’, Friendship’s Offering, 1834. 

2 Definite data regarding the commercial aspect of Annuals are not available. The 
preface to the Literary Souvenir for 1826 states that 6,000 copies of the 1825 volume sold; 
some other volumes of the same Annual sold to the extent of 14,000 or 15,000 copies, and 


Alaric Watts, the editor, is said to have estimated the amount spent on 14 volumes of his 
Annual between 1824 and 1837 as £50,000; see The Maclise Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
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in the book trade of 1842" was another likely factor in the decay; while the 
number of Annuals for the year 1832 is sixty-three, for the year 1842 it is 
only twenty-three. The unabated hostility of the periodicals might have 
persuaded the reading public, not incorrectly, of the low literary level of 
Annual literature. The abler writers either withdrew their patronage after 
a few contributions? or offered only indifferent productions, and the Annuals 
with their obliging host of conventional, imitative, fashionable versifiers 
were unable to meet the literary expectations of intelligent readers. Again, 
these yearly publications could not compete with recently established 
monthly magazines.’ But possibly the most important cause of the growing 
neglect of the Annuals was the fact that in the works of Tennyson and 
Dickens the reading public began to find a sublimated presentation of the 
chief and characteristic quality of Annual literature—sentimentality. At 
any rate, the Annuals had proved their usefulness before they died. They 
helped to propagate a taste for letters during the thirties when no fresh 
current seemed to flow in literature. To the modern reader they account 
for that peculiar strain in Victorian poetry which, with reference to Tenny- 
son, has been called the ‘school-miss’ element. Indeed, in the Annuals, 
one hears the whole gamut of contemporary literature, its love of pretty 
sentiments, its earnest morality, its growing consciousness of social unrest 
and yet its distaste for revolutionary procedure. The gamut is there but 
the expression is in a minor key. 


Characters, ed. William Bates (London, 1873), p. 321. That gives over £3,500 as the cost 
of production of a single volume. The preface to the Keepsake, of a richer make than most 
Annuals, states that the sum of 11,000 guineas was spent on the volume. Prices varied; 
while the average Annual was priced at 12s., the price of the Keepsake was a guinea. If 
then an Annual like the Literary Souvenir sold less than 8,000 copies, the sale proceeds 
would barely equal the expenditure, and the Keepsake must sell at least 12,000 copies. 
Assuming 30 to be the average number of Annuals per year and 10,000 to be the number of 
copies sold per annum of a successful Annual, the total number of Annuals sold per year 
is 300,000. It is doubtful if there were so many readers, or even half that number, of this 
particular literary species in English-speaking countries. 

The wide market which the Annuals had at the beginning was adversely affected when 
the Americans began to produce their Annuals; the Indian market too was temporarily 
damaged by the publication of the Bengal Annual (1830-4). Already in 1834 the New 
Monthly Magazine (vol. xlii, p. 377) stated authoritatively that Annuals ‘are by no means 
profitable speculations’. 

? 'The hey-day of Annuals covers the period between the slump years, 1826 and 1842; 
for an account of the slump, see Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade: An Economic 
History of the Making and Sale of Books (London, 1939), p. 446. 

? A representative attitude of the superior writer to the Annual is that of Tennyson; 
see his letters to Monckton Milnes (Tennyson, A Memoir, by his son, i. 157-60). 

3 It was during the thirties that Blackwood’s, the New Monthly Magazine, and the 
Monthly Repository came to be conducted as modern magazines. “The modern magazine 
—that is, a miscellany of original works of the imagination, like the New Monthly Magazine 
of the 1840’s and the Cornhill Magazine of 1860—was not conceived before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.’ Walter Graham, English Literary Periodicals (New York, 
1930), ch. x, p. 271. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


SOME EMENDATIONS IN JOHNSON’S PREFACE TO 
THE DICTIONARY 


It would seem unlikely that a text carefully handled by its. original com- 
positors, twice revised by its author, several times edited, and often 
studied and commented upon, should yet contain errors. But such is the 
case, I believe, with Johnson’s great Preface to the Dictionary. The errors 
that remain are small, and they are not palpable mistakes: several imper- 
fections of this sort were discovered and corrected by Johnson and his 
compositors and proof-readers. The errors that have been allowed to 
continue are of the more insidious type which make a kind of sense, 
enough to beguile the reader into acquiescence, but not the sense the 
author intended. How many of these persist in the Preface it is, of course, 
impossible to say; I suspect that the number is not great. But the follow- 
ing, I am convinced, are among them. 


I 

In discussing his explanations of words, Johnson devotes a paragraph to 
a class of verbs too frequent in the English language, of which the signification 
is so loose and general, the use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses 
detorted so widely from the first idea, that it is hard to trace them through the 
maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumscribe 
them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of distinct and settled 
meaning: . . .” 


The list of examples is identical in all early editions: bear, break, come, 
cast, full, get, give, do, put, set, go, run, make, take, turn, throw. 

One word in Johnson’s list is evidently wrong. Full is unlike the rest, 
and is probably a misprint. If Johnson included full in this list as an 
adjective he was inaccurate in referring to these words as members of 
a ‘class of verbs’, and such an error is quite unlikely. If, on the other hand, 
the class is a class merely of words, not of verbs, it is hard to see why 
Johnson would include fifteen verbs and only one instance of another part 
of speech. It is far more likely that the compositor misread what Johnson 
wrote—which was probably a verb, probably, in view of the arrangement 


1 Preface, par. 45. 

? Johnson, it is true, lists a verb full, from Latin fullo, meaning to ‘cleanse cloath from 
its oil or grease’, but he gives no example of its use and it obviously does not belong to 
the class of indeterminate verbs like come and put. For full as an adjective he differentiates 
fifteen senses, not an unusually large number for a common adjective. 
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of the first seven items in the list, one beginning with f, and one of many 
senses. Perhaps Johnson wrote fill, of which he lists ten senses as an 
active and four as a neuter verb in the Dictionary—a smaller number 
than for any other word in the list, but nearly as many as for do. But he 
most probably wrote fall. The u—a misreading is more likely than the u-,' 
and fall is a better example of the class of verb in question. Johnson 
gives sixty-four senses of its use as an active verb and fifteen as a neuter, 
and he says of it: 


This is one of those general words of which it is very difficult to ascertain or 
detail the full significance. It retains in most of its senses some part of its primi- 
tive meaning, and implies either literally or figuratively descent, violence, or 
suddenness. In many of its senses it is opposed to rise; but in others has no 
counterpart, or correlative.” 


II 


In his account of the quotations with which he has illustrated the words 
in the Dictionary, Johnson, after having explained why he has truncated 
some quotations and why he has chosen his illustrations chiefly from 
English writers between Sidney and the Restoration, makes a qualification : 


Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any authority, but they are 
commonly derivative nouns or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular 
and constant analogy, or names of things seldom occurring in books, or words 
of which I have reason to doubt the existence.’ 


Thus read all the editions printed in Johnson’s lifetime, including the two 
revised by him, and all later reprints that I have seen. But surely Johnson 
did not write the last clause as it stands here. What he wrote, or intended 
to write, was ‘or words of which I have no reason to doubt the existence’. 
The no was accidentally omitted by Johnson as he wrote—we have R. W. 
Chapman’s statement that Johnson ‘not seldom’ omits words*—or it was 
accidentally dropped by the compositor, producing a reading which appears 
to make sense—for it is obvious enough that Johnson could not be expected 
to find supporting authorities for words whose existence he doubted—but 
which, if we look at the rest of the sentence, and at the doctrine of the 
Preface as a whole, it is clear that Johnson could not have intended. 

In the paragraph before us Johnson is attempting to forestall criticism 
by explaining why some words are presented without authorities: the 
purport of the argument is that even if not authenticated, these words 
are genuine. One group is guaranteed by the regularity with which they 


1 R. W. Chapman, ‘The Text of Johnson’s Letters’, T.L.S., 26 Sept. 1942, p. 480. 
Dr. Chapman gives several examples of a misread as u. 

? The reading of fall for full appears, whether by accident or editorial design, in the 
1825 Oxford edition of the Works (v. 35). 3 Par. 64. 

* ‘The Text of Johnson’s Letters’, T.L.S., 26 Sept. 1942, p. 480, n. 6. 
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are formed from their primitives; in an earlier paragraph he has explained 
that such words have been less diligently sought and sometimes have been 
omitted, ‘not because they are not genuine and regular offsprings of 
English roots’, but because being regularly formed, their signification can- 
not be mistaken. The guarantee of the second group of unillustrated words 
is in the circumstances of their use: since they are names of things which 
seldom occur in books, illustrations from books cannot always be found 
for them. But they, too, are genuine; Johnson has apologized earlier for 
the inelegance of some of his quotations on the ground that words must 
be sought where they are used, ‘and in what pages, eminent for purity, 
can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations serve 
no other purpose, than that of proving the bare existence of words, and 
are therefore selected with less scrupulousness than those which are to 
teach their structures and relations.’ The words to which he refers in the 
passage before us are of the same general sort, but for which not even 
inelegant illustrations came to Johnson’s notice. 

At this point, if we accept the reading of the editions, we must suppose 
that Johnson shifts the direction of his sentence and his argument and 
gives as his reason for failure to illustrate a third class of words his sus- 
picion that they do not exist. Surely this is a questionable shift, quite 
unlike Johnson’s habit of serial and parallel argument. But the received 
reading is not only incompatible with the immediate context; it is contrary 
to several of the dominant lines of argument of the Preface as a whole. 
Johnson, it is true, takes pride in having augmented the English vocabulary, 
but what we know of his character makes it absurd to suppose that he 
would boast of anything so easy as increasing the vocabulary if this could 
be done merely by listing non-existent words. But Johnson’s interest in 
augmenting the vocabulary is less than his interest in limiting it to genuine 
words. This aim he gives, as we have seen, as the excuse for his occasional 
introduction of inelegant quotations. He defends the multiplicity of 
quotations in the Dictionary in part on the grounds that ‘one will prove 
the expression genuine from an ancient authour; another will shew it 
elegant from a modern’, and that ‘a doubtful authority is corroborated 
by another of more credit’. Even of words he has found in older dictionaries 
he says he has omitted many because he has not seen them, and others 
he has admitted into his list solely on the authority of his predecessors, 
because they may perhaps exist. Texts could be multiplied from other 
parts of the Preface to show how concerned Johnson is to authenticate the 
words he includes, and how scrupulous he is, in explaining his procedures, 
to justify his methods of ascertaining their genuineness.' Could Johnson, 





¥ See, for example, par. 30, on words admitted as ‘candidates or probationers’ ; par. 37, 
on admission of obsolete words; par. 61, on admission of recent formations; par. 71, on 
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so careful to establish the sources of genuine diction, so anxious to curtail 
mischievous innovation, urge his readers to accept, without further com- 
ment, words ‘of which I have reason to doubt the existence’? Could he 
have grouped such words with derivative nouns and adverbs formed by 
regular and constant analogy? Surely not; Johnson wrote, or meant to write, 
‘words of which I have no reason to doubt the existence’; this clause, like 
the two preceding it, refers to an earlier paragraph of the Preface where 
Johnson sets out in more detail his justification for including such words: 


Others, which I considered as useful, or know to be proper, though I could not 
at present support them by authorities, I have suffered to stand upon my own 
attestation, claiming the same privilege with my predecessors of being some- 
times credited without proof." 


III 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the same skill, or the 
same happiness: things equally easy in themselves, are not all equally easy to 
any single mind. Every writer of a long work commits errours, where there 
appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor obscurity to confound him; and in 
a search like this, many felicities of expression will be casually overlooked, many 
convenient parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improve- 
ment from a mind utterly unequal to the whole performance.” 


I do not think Johnson wrote in a search like this; he wrote in a work like 
this, and the compositor, helped on, perhaps, by ‘overlooked’, misread 
work as search and so produced the reading of all editions. Johnson is 
talking about the problems of writing a dictionary, not about those of 
searching for material. He speaks, accordingly, of felicities of expression, 
convenient parallels, and particulars capable of improvement, all parts of 
a work but not of a search (indeed, the forgetting of parallels makes it 
clear that the search is over, the parallels stored in the mind, but not 
available to the memory). Nor does search like this stand in proper relation 
to the first part of the sentence: Johnson has spoken of a long work; we 
expect like this to refer to something in the first clause, as it does if we 
read work but not if we read search. And the apologetic admissions in 
the final part of the sentence are relevant to the writing of interpretations 
and to ‘whole performance’; if they are introduced by work, but not if 
they are introduced by search. 
accidental omission of terms appropriate to particular occupations, ‘though necessary 
and significant’; par. 80, on justifiable omission of ‘fugitive cant’; par. 81, on meagre 
illustration of common and cursory words. 

' Par. 41. ? Par. 54. 

3 Performance is defined in the Dictionary as ‘1. Completion of something designed ; 
execution of something promised. 2. Composition; work. 3. Action; something done.’ 


Sense 2 is clearly what Johnson has in mind, but all agree in the completion of the task, 
as against the continuance of search. 
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IV 


If one takes the accepted view that the fourth edition of 1773, the last 
revised by Johnson, presents the most authoritative text of the Preface, 
another passage requires emendation or restoration. In revising a copy 
of the first-edition text for that edition Johnson allowed the following 
sentence in paragraph 38 to stand as it had been originally printed in 
1755: 

As composition is one of the chief characteristicks of a language, I have 
endeavoured to make some reparation for the universal negligence of my pre- 
decessors, by inserting great numbers of compounded words, as may be found 
under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. 


fair looks suspicious in a list that appears to be alphabetical, and investiga- 
tion shows that it is wrong. The treatment of the first four words in the 
Dictionary qualifies them for inclusion in the list: each is identified by 
some such phrase as ‘this word is much used in composition’, and Johnson 
gives numerous examples of compounds formed from each. No such 
identifying phrase is given in the article on fair, and no compounds are 
listed. Suspicion is confirmed by the fact that Johnson in revising the 
Preface for the second edition of 1755-6 had deleted fair and let the list 
stand with only four examples. Not having a copy of the revised second 
edition text before him when he made his revisions in 1773, Johnson did 
not recall this earlier correction, nor did he notice again the defect in the 
passage. If, in preparing a critical text of the Preface, we incorporate into 
the first edition text both sets of substantive changes made by Johnson for 
the second edition of 1755-6 and the fourth edition of 1773, as I believe 
we must do,’ Johnson’s deletion of fair solves the problem; but it is a 
drastic solution and leaves a teasing question: what did Johnson originally 
write? I do not suppose it will be seriously maintained that he wrote 
fair by mistake, or that the compositor intruded the word without prompt- 
ing from the manuscript. It is far more likely that Johnson wrote some- 
thing the compositor misread, and, when he made his revisions in 1755, 
recognized fair as incorrect without recalling what he had written. We 
can only conjecture what the original reading may have been, but I should 
guess that it was semi. The alphabetical arrangement of the list suggests 
that the word began with a letter after n, and of the later letters in the 
alphabet Johnson’s long s is the one most likely to have been misread 
as f. Of the s-words in the Dictionary for which numerous compounds 
are listed,? semi has the correct number of minim strokes to be easily 


1 As I have attempted to show in a paper on “The Preface to the Dictionary: Johnson’s 
revisions and the establishment of the text’, to appear in Studies in Bibliography. 
2 Others are sea, self, short, sub, and super. 
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misread as fair, and it is perhaps the most likely to have occurred to 
Johnson as a noteworthy example, for he so describes it and gives thirty 
examples of compounds formed from it.! 

WILLIAM R. KEast 


A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S A CHARACTER 


REPORTING to Miss Fenwick in 1843, concerning his poem, A Character 
(it bore the fuller title, A Character, in the Antithetical Manner, in 1800), 
Wordsworth said: “The principal features are taken from that of my friend 
Robert Jones.’* Since Jones visited Grasmere in September 1800, he and 
Wordsworth having been intimate friends during the years at Cambridge, 
and since A Character was probably composed in October 1800, there 
would seem to be no reason to doubt that the poem deals, as Wordsworth 
said, with Robert Jones.? 

Recently, however, information which suggests that Wordsworth’s 
memory played him false has come to light. In an unpublished letter, 
dated 22 January 1802, Coleridge wrote to William Godwin concerning 
A Character: 


In the 2°¢ Volume of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads you will find certain parts, 
and superficies of me sketched truly under the title—‘A character in the anti- 
thetical manner.’ 


Turning to the poem as it was sent to the printers in 1800, we find a 
confirmation of Coleridge’s statement: 


A Character 
In the antithetical Manner. 


I marvel how Nature could ever find space 

For the weight and the levity seen in his face: 

There’s thought & no thought, & there’s paleness & bloom, 
And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure & gloom. 


1 A slighter instance of this sort, where we again may attempt a restoration of the 
original text despite a later deletion by Johnson, occurs in par. 34 of the Preface. In 
the first edition the text reads: ‘Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and settled 
analogy . . . were less diligently sought, and many sometimes have been omitted, when 
I had no authority that invited me to insert them; .. .’ Johnson would not have written 
this, I believe, because many words cannot be said, with propriety, to be sometimes omitted. 
But he did not notice the error when he revised the copy for the second edition, and it 
is repeated in the third. In 1773, however, he did notice it, and solved the difficulty by 
deleting many. But he might have restored the original reading, which I conjecture to 
have been may. 

? The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbi- 
shire (5 vols.: Oxford, 1940-9), iv. 412. 

3 For an account of Robert Jones see T. H. Bowen, ‘Wordsworth’s Welsh Friend’, 
English, viii, no. 43 (Spring, 1950), pp. 17-21. 
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There’s weakness, & strength both redundant & vain; 
Such strength, as if ever affliction and pain 

Could pierce through a temper that’s soft to disease, 
Would be rational peace, a philosopher’s ease. 


There’s indifference, alike when he fails & succeeds, 
And attention full ten times as much as there needs, 
Pride where there’s no envy, there’s so much of joy; 
And mildness, & spirit both forward and coy. 


There’s freedom, & sometimes a diffident stare 

Of shame scarcely seeming to know that she’s there. 
There’s virtue, the title it surely may claim, 

Yet wants, heaven knows what, to be worthy the name. 


What a picture! ’tis drawn without nature or art, 

Yet the Man would at once run away with your heart, 
And I for five centuries right gladly would be 

Such an odd, such a kind happy creature as he. 


Coleridge’s letters of 1800 to 1802 contain a good many self-analyses, 
but two brief quotations will suffice to reveal a contradictory personality 
in some respects parallel to the antithetical character of Wordsworth’s 
poem: 


In plain and natural English, I am a dreaming and therefore an indolent man— 
. .. | am boisterous and talkative in general company; and there are those, who 
have believed that Vanity is my ruling Passion. They do not know me.—As an 
Author, at all events, I have neither Vanity nor Ambition—I think meanly of 
all, that I have done; and if ever I hope proudly of my future Self, this Hot Fit 
is uniformly followed and punished by Languor, and Despondency—or rather, 
by lazy and unhoping indifference.' 


I myself am dead indifferent as to censures of any kind—Praise even from Fools 
has sometimes given me a momentary pleasure, and what I could not but despise 
as opinion I have taken up with some satisfaction, as sympathy. But the censure 
or dislike of my dearest Friend . . . does not give me the slightest pain—it is ten 
to one that I agree with him—and if I do, then I am glad. If I differ from him, 
the pleasure I receive in developing the sources of our disagreement entirely 
swallows up all consideration of the disagreement itself. But then I confess, 
I have written nothing that I value myself at all—.? 


! From an unpublished letter. 

? C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (2 vols.: London, 
1876), ii. 82. I have, however, taken the text from the original manuscript. In all subse- 
quent footnotes, (MS.) following the bibliographical entry indicates that the quotation is 
from manuscript. 
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A Character, then, agrees with ‘certain parts, and superficies’ of Coleridge, 
but a review of his activities in 1800 tends further to identify him with 
the subject of Wordsworth’s poem. He was so devoted to Wordsworth 
and so convinced of his transcendent genius that he lost his perspective. 
He followed Wordsworth to Grasmere for a brief visit in April 1800, and 
then, despite the objections of his benefactors, the Wedgwoods, and of 
his friends, in June he took up his residence in the Lake Country.’ He 
ignored his own reputation and failed to write his projected life of Lessing. 
Even his contributions to the Morning Post, his best source of a regular 
income, were seriously curtailed. Instead, he plunged into the task of 
preparing the second edition of Lyrical Ballads for the press, although 
that work was to be published in Wordsworth’s name alone. 

During Coleridge’s April visit to Grasmere the whole scheme of the 
new edition of Lyrical Ballads was conceived. It was to be issued in two 
volumes in Wordsworth’s name. The first volume was to contain the 
poems published in 1798, with the omission of Wordsworth’s Convict 
and the addition of Coleridge’s Love. The second volume was to consist 
mainly of a group of Wordsworth’s unpublished poems, but Coleridge’s 
Christabel was to be the concluding poem. In all, Coleridge promised 
to contribute six poems—The Foster-Mother’s Tale, The Dungeon, The 
Nightingale, Love, The Ancient Mariner, and Christabel.? 

Within a fortnight after Coleridge settled in the north on 29 June 1800, 
the material for the first volume of Lyrical Ballads was dispatched to 
Biggs and Cottle, the Bristol printers. Fortunately, most of the manuscript 
for both volumes is extant, and an examination of it reveals the very 
considerable part played by Coleridge. The two manuscript sheets con- 
taining the table of contents of the first volume, revisions of Wordsworth’s 
poems, a much altered version of Love, and major alterations in The 
Ancient Mariner, are almost entirely in Coleridge’s handwriting. While 
the sheets for the second volume are less exclusively in his handwriting, 
Coleridge did copy out several of Wordsworth’s poems, write occasional 
notes to the printers, and make here and there a correction in the manu- 
script. But significant as this physical labour is, of far more importance 
are his creative revisions of The Ancient Mariner and his composition of 

' ‘Coleridge’, Lamb wrote in his inimitable manner, ‘has left us, to go into the north, 
on a visit to his god Wordsworth.’ See The Letters of Charles Lamb . . ., ed. E. V. Lucas 
(3 vols.: London, 1935), i. 179. Thomas Poole charged Coleridge ‘with prostration in 
regard to Wordsworth’, a charge which brought forth a vigorous reiteration of Coleridge’s 
we i. See Mrs. Henry Sandford, Thomas Poole and His Friends (2 vols.: London, 

° While ‘Christabel did not appear in Lyrical Ballads, the remaining five poems were 
included in the editions of 1800, 1802, and 1805, where they were acknowledged merely 


as the contributions of ‘a Friend’. The poems were not published under Coleridge’s 
name until 1817. 
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Part II of Christabel, as well as the conclusion to Part I for inclusion in 
Lyrical Ballads. 

The reviews of the 1798 Lyrical Ballads apparently made little impres- 
sion upon Coleridge, but Wordsworth followed them carefully and came 
to the conclusion that The Ancient Mariner had caused the adverse 
criticism. On 24 June 1799, for example, he wrote to Joseph Cottle: 


From what I can gather it seems that The Ancyent Marinere has upon the whole 
been an injury to the volume, I mean that the old words and the strangeness 
of it have deterred readers from going on. If the volume should come to a second 
edition I would put in its place some little things which would be more likely 
to suit the common taste.' 


It was undoubtedly at Wordsworth’s insistence, therefore, that Coleridge 
took cognizance of the reviews and greatly improved his poem by making 
extensive revisions. Much of the archaic diction was removed, and by the 
deletion of forty-six lines and the addition of seven he gave The Ancient 
Mariner greater unity and effectiveness.2 Nowhere is his integrity as an 
artist better exemplified. Yet he was utterly indifferent to his immediate 
reputation as a poet, and there is something magnanimous and yet para- 
doxical in his willingness to have his newly revised masterpiece appear 
without his name in another man’s work. 

Likewise, Coleridge apparently offered no protest to the unkind animad- 
versions upon The Ancient Mariner which Wordsworth printed as a note 
to it. With no allusion whatever to Coleridge’s creative revisions, Words- 
worth reminded the reader that he himself had insisted upon the retention 
of The Ancient Mariner, ‘the Author . . . [having been] very desirous that 
it should be suppressed . . . from a consciousness of the defects of the 
Poem, and from a knowledge that many persons had been displeased 
with it’. He went on to point out the poem’s ‘great defects’, and concluded 
with lukewarm praise. 

From the time of his arrival in the Lake Country, Coleridge, according 
to his promise, made every effort to finish Christabel, and on 31 August 
1800, as we learn from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, he read ‘a part 
of Christabel’,> presumably Part I, which was shortly sent off to Bristol 
to be printed. On 4 October he appeared at Grasmere, bringing with 


' The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 
1935), Pp. 226-7. 

? Cf. B. R. McElderry, ‘Coleridge’s Revision of ‘“The Ancient Mariner”’, S.P. 
xxix (1932), 68-94. Mr. McElderry proves conclusively that in revising his poem Coleridge 
carefully considered the criticisms offered in the reviews. 

3 Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (2 vols.: New York, 1941), i. 58. 

* On 15 September Wordsworth wrote to Biggs that the printing of Christabel was to 
be delayed, since he wished several of his own poems, which were contained in his letter, 
to precede it. Cf. Early Letters, p. 255. 
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him Part II of Christabel. ‘Coleridge came in while we were at dinner, 
very wet ’, Dorothy Wordsworth reported in her Journal; ‘we talked 
till 12 o’clock. He had sate up all the night before, writing Essays for the 
newspaper. . . . Exceedingly delighted with the second part of Christabel.”' 
Two days later her Journal notes laconically, ‘Determined not to print 
Christabel with the L.B.’,2 but we may assume that the decision was 
Wordsworth’s. On g October 1800 Coleridge explained to Humphry 
Davy why the poem was jettisoned: 





The Christabel was running up to 1300 lines—and was so much admired by 
Wordsworth, that he thought it indelicate to print two Volumes with his name 
in which so much of another man’s was included—& which was of more con- 
sequence—the poem was in direct opposition to the very purpose for which 
the Lyrical Ballads were published—viz—an experiment to see how far those 
passions, which alone give any value to extraordinary Incidents, were capable 
of interesting, in & for themselves, in the incidents of common Life.* 


Although Coleridge accepted the rejection of Christabel with apparent 
equanimity, yet ‘every line’ of Christabel had been produced ‘with labor- 
pangs’, and in a letter to Josiah Wedgwood he recounted his difficulties: 


Immediately on my arrival in this country I undertook to finish a poem which 
I had begun, entitled Christabel. . . . I tried to perform my promise; but. . . 
nothing would come of it. . . . I desisted with a deeper dejection than I am willing 
to remember. . . . Many a walk in the clouds on the mountains did I take; but 
all would not do. . . . [Finally] my verse making faculties returned to me, and 
I proceeded successfully—till my poem grew so long & in Wordsworth’s opinion 
so impressive, that he rejected it from his volume as disproportionate both in 
size & merit, & as discordant in it’s character.* 


His attempt to finish Christabel had thrown Coleridge ‘fearfully back 
in. . . bread-and-beef occupations’,’ and his letters of late 1800 contain 
a number of references to his plight. On 16 September, two days after 
the birth of his son, Derwent, he borrowed {10 from Godwin, since ‘the 
persons, to whom I could with more propriety have addressed myself . . . 
opposed my settling in the North so strongly, that I feel a great disinclina- 
tion to write to them on any pecuniary Embarrassment’ ;° and a month 
later he gave Thomas Poole a graphic picture of his predicament: 


For this last fortnight . . . I have been about to write you—but jolts & ruts, and 
flings have constantly unhorsed my Resolves. The truth is, the endeavor to 


Journals, i. 64. ? Ibid. 

3 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (2 vols.: London, 1895), 
i. 337 (MS.). 

* Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (2 vols.: London, 
1932), i. 158-9 (MS.). 

5 Kegan Paul, ii. 11 (MS.). 

® R, Glynn Grylls, Mary Shelley, a Biography (London, 1938), p. 270 (MS.). 
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finish Christabel . . . threw my business terribly back—& now I am sweating 
for it—Dunning Letters &c &c—all the hell of an Author. I wish, I had been 
a Tanner.’ 


Whatever may have been his reasons for excluding Christabel from 
Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth found it necessary to fill up the remainder 
of the second volume with his own poems, but from a letter, dated 
10 October 1800, in which Wordsworth advised the printers that Christabel 
was to be dropped, we learn that Coleridge was now to furnish ‘a few of 
those Poems . . . which are classed under the title of ‘Poems on the Naming 
of Places” ’.' Here, indeed, is the antithetical character of Wordsworth’s 
poem, for in spite of the struggle to finish Christabel, Coleridge agreed 
to compose additional poems for the Lyrical Bailads, although he did not 
fulfil his promise.* Was there ever ‘such an odd, such a kind happy 
creature as he’? 

Significantly, too, Wordsworth probably composed A Character im- 
mediately after the exclusion of Christabel, for the manuscript containing 
it was sent off to the printers c. 17 October. As Wordsworth truly said 
in his poem, “There’s indifference, alike when he fails & succeeds’,* for 
Coleridge was to let Christabel remain unpublished for sixteen years, 
while such poets as Scott, Byron, and even Wordsworth himself were to 
admire it in manuscript and adopt its unusual metre. 

Wordsworth was by nature observant and perspicacious and he had 
unlimited opportunities to scrutinize his friend. He admired and under- 
stood Coleridge. ‘He is a great man,’ he wrote on g April 1801, ‘and if 
God grant him life will do great things.’’ Since, therefore, it would be 
pressing coincidence too far to suppose that the traits Wordsworth found 
in Robert Jones were identical with those of Coleridge, and the little that 
is known of Jones hardly fits the whimsical personality depicted in A 
Character,® and since so much in Coleridge’s nature was paradoxical and 


* Unpublished Letters, i. 156 (MS.). ? Early Letters, p. 256. 

3 Twice in her Journal Dorothy Wordsworth refers rather ungraciously to Coleridge’s 
failure to contribute anything to ‘Poems on the Naming of Places’. On 17 October she 
notes: ‘Coleridge had done nothing for the L.B.’ See Journals, i. 67, 69. 

* Eighteen years later, to be sure, Coleridge was to say: ‘Alas! during the prime man- 
hood of my intellect I had nothing but cold water thrown on my efforts! . . . nothing 
but cold praise and effective discouragement.’ He went on to speak of those ‘who admitted 
that the Ancient Mariner [and] the Christabel . . . were not without merit, but were 
abundantly anxious to acquit their judgements of any blindness to the very numerous 
defects’. See Letters of Coleridge, ii. 696-7 (MS.). In 1800, however, he thought of 
Wordsworth, not of himself. On 15 December, not long before Lyrical Ballads appeared, 
he wrote to Longman: ‘I am especially pleased that I have contributed nothing to the 
second volume, as I can now exert myself loudly and everywhere in their favor without 
suspicion of vanity or self-interest.’ See Unpublished Letters, i. 164. 

5 Early Letters, p. 267. 

© Robert Jones received his degree in 1791. The following year he was ordained and 
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contradictory, we may safely assume, despite the Fenwick note, that 
Coleridge supplied ‘the principal features’ for this poem ‘in the anti- 
thetical manner’. 

Ear_ LESLIE GRIGGS 


D. G. ROSSETTI AND EZRA POUND 


SEVERAL commentators have drawn attention to the lineal descent of the 
early poetry of Ezra Pound from the aesthetic poetry of the fin de siécle. 
Thus, Mr. Louis MacNeice observes in his study of Yeats: 


We are inclined to treat the art and literature of England in the Nineties as 
a freak product that is of very little significance in English cultural history. 
This is a mistake. However we judge these works in themselves, we must 
recognize that they are the logical outcome of certain trends in nineteenth- 
century thought and that they lead on to certain twentieth-century develop- 
ments which are themselves too often explained by a cultural parthenogenesis. 
Ezra Pound, for example, would not have written his poetry had it not been for 
the Nineties.' 


Mr. T. S. Eliot traces Pound’s genealogy back another generation in the 
aesthetic tradition: 


The earliest of the poems . . . show that the first strong influences upon Pound, 
at the moment when his verse was taking direction, were those of Browning 
and Yeats. In the background are the Nineties in general, and behind the 
’Nineties, of course, Swinburne and William Morris.” 


To the names of Swinburne and Morris, however, I should add the name 
of another and even more influential Pre-Raphaelite: that of their first 
master, D. G. Rossetti. 

Evidence in support of this claim for the influence of Rossetti upon 
Pound’s work is most readily discernible in the early verse of Personae 
1908, 1909, 1910; for the later poetry reveals nothing beyond attenuated 
traces of a general aesthetic outlook, which, as Pound himself acknow- 
ledges in Ode pour I’élection de son sépulcre, derives equally from French 
sources. 


became a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a post he occupied for fourteen years. 
In 1806 he became a country clergyman. Mr. Bowen (loc. cit.) describes him as a ‘con- 
genial companion’, ‘an acceptable host and guide’, and ‘a character essentially simple 
and unpretentious’. It is difficult, therefore, to reconcile Robert Jones with the extra- 
ordinary figure presented in A Character. 

* The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Oxford, 1941), p. 22. 

2 Ezra Pound: Selected Poems, ed. T. S. Eliot (London, 1928), Introduction, p. ix. 
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The most immediately Rossettian of all Pound’s early aesthetic poems 
is De Aegypto: 


I, even I, am he who knoweth the roads 
Through the sky, and the wind thereof is my body. 


I have beheld the Lady of Life, 
I, even I, who fly with the swallows. 


Green and grey is her raiment 
Trailing along the wind. 


I, even I, am he who knoweth the roads 

Through the sky, and the wind thereof is my body. 
Manus animam pinxit, 

My pen is in my hand 


To write the acceptable word... . 


Here the ‘Lady of Life’ is a typical Rossetti-Dantesque personification: 


Green and grey is her raiment 
Trailing along the wind. 


In his prose poem Hand and Soul Rossetti describes the appearance before 
Chiaro dell’ Erma of his own soul, and her resemblance to Pound’s Lady 
of Life is strikingly apparent. ‘A woman was present in his room, clad 
to the hands and feet with a green and grey raiment, fashioned to that 
time.’' In the following couplet of Pound’s poem occurs the line ‘Manus 
animam pinxit’, which is an exact quotation of the motto inscribed by 
Chiaro on the portrait of his soul which he is instructed to paint as a 
record of the visitation.” 

Praise of Ysolt is a poem which is distinctly Pre-Raphaelite in mood. 
It is expressive of that peculiar unassuageable longing found in Rossetti’s 
work and affords a particularly good illustration of Pound’s Rossetti- 
Dantesque diction: 


Lo, I am worn with travail 

And the wandering of many roads hath made my eyes 
As dark red circles filled with dust. 

Yet there is a trembling upon me in the twilight. . . . 


The image of weary eyes as ‘dark red circles’ and the hyperaesthesia 
suggested by ‘trembling’ are both present in Rossetti’s translation of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, from which this passage of Pound’s might well have 
been lifted bodily. Rossetti has ‘. . . mine eyes . . . came at last to be 


? Works of D. G. Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 1911), p. 553- 
? Ibid., p. 556. 
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ms circled about with red’,' while the references to the trembling of the young — 
love-struck Dante are several. Such acuteness of physical sensation under 
the influence of refined sexual emotion is not peculiar to La Vita Nuova 
nor to Rossetti’s translation; indeed, it occurs in the work of poets widely 
different from Dante and Rossetti. A considerable strain can be detected 
in Pope’s Eloisa and Abelard for example. Its presence, therefore, is not 
in itself very significant but in conjunction with the other parallels of 
mood, imagery, and diction is by no means negligible. It is also, of course, 
atypically Keatsian experience which in Rossetti stiffens to a Pre-Raphaelite 
convention. 

In this poem of Pound’s there is also a vaguely suggested personification 
of the poet’s soul; seemingly a less explicit echo of Chiaro dell’ Erma’s 
soul than that which appears in De Aegypto. If this soul is not personified 
as a woman it is noticeable that one is employed as its messenger: 


Till my soul sent a woman as the sun, 

Yea as the sun calleth to the seed, 

As the spring upon the bough 

So is she that cometh, the mother of songs. 


' The last three lines have something of the accent of the Authorized 
ore Version and the detached cadences of Hebrew poetry and may be com- 
ady f pared with another part of Rossetti’s Hand and Soul where the soul of 
r Chiaro speaks: 

oa Yea, and even if the year fall past in all its months, and the soil be indeed, to 


b thee, peevish and incapable, and though thou indeed gather all thy harvest, 
y and it suffice for others, and thou remain vexed with emptiness; and others drink 


"a of thy streams, and the drouth rasp thy throat ;—let it be enough that these have 

found the feast good, and thanked the giver: remembering that, when the winter 
od. is striven through, there is another year, whose wind is meek, and whose sun 
tti’s §  fulfilleth all.? 

_ The poem Camaraderie contains more than a suggestion of Rossetti’s 
love idealism with its sensuously mystical sanctifying properties embodied 
in typical Rossettian diction and imagery: 

Yea sometimes in a bustling man-filled place 
Meseemeth somewise thy hair wandereth 
; Across mine eyes, as mist that halloweth 

esia The air awhile and giveth all things grace. 

f AP det ’ 

abs The House of Splendour, as one might infer from its title alone, displays 

lave , : dhe , . 

be | Some rich Keatsian Pre-Raphaelite imagery and a recognizably Rossettian 
damozel : 

' Tbid., p. 343. 2 Ibid., pp. 311, 320, 331. 
3 Tbid., p. 554. 
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And I have seen my Lady in the sun, 

Her hair was spread about, a sheaf of wings, 

And red the sunlight was, behind it all. 

At this point one recalls Amelotte in The Bride’s Prelude framed in the 
window recess 





That the sun flooded: it o’er spread 
Like flame the hair upon her head 
And fringed her face with burning red. 


Yet another languorous Rossettian lady may be glimpsed in Satiemus: 


Lo, one there was who bent her fair bright head, 
Sighing as thou dost through the golden speech. 
Later in “Yeux Glauques’ of Hugh Selwyn Mauberly the more mature 
Pound comments on the Pre-Raphaelite type of female beauty that 
Became a pastime for 
Painters and adulterers. 
In the penultimate stanza of this poem he speaks of her ‘thin clear gaze . . . 
questing and passive’ and concludes with a reference to Rossetti’s senti- 
mental poem about Jenny the prostitute: 
Ah, poor Jenny’s case... . 

As a student of Romance languages and literature, Pound might be 
expected to be an admirer of Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, and Villon, and 
possibly to translate from the Provencal and early Italian. His translations 
appear to owe something to the diction and phrasing of Rossetti’s Early 
Italian Poets. 'The words ‘lo’ and ‘travail’ in the quotation from Praise 
of Ysolt, for example, have a distinct Rossettian flavour and there are other 

archaic or ornate words and phrases which may be from the same source: 

| bespeak, natheless, rancour, guerdon, mine, maketh, alway, seneschal, 
lute-strings, perforce, behold, ghosts of dead loves, ghosts of yester-year, 
stately, tall. 

Among Pound’s ‘poetic’ collection of semi-precious stones are the 
‘beryl’ and ‘chrysoprase’ (The Flame), conspicuous in Rossetti because of 
his much greater restraint in the use of such stock ‘aesthetic’ materials 
when compared with successors like Wilde. Slender enough in itself, such 
evidence is not negligible when considered in conjunction with other more 
obvious and substantial borrowings. 

Of that pervasive Pre-Raphaelite melancholy which is so characteristic 
of Rossetti’s work there is little trace to be found even in Pound’s early 
aesthetic poetry from which all the foregoing quotations are selected. 
Even at this early stage, Pound is not, at his most representative, an 
emotional poet. His poetry is, indeed, as has been acutely remarked, a 
product of the intellect and the senses rather than of the emotions. Never- 
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theless, in one passage at least, from his Canzon: The Yearly Slain, it is 
possible to detect the authentic Rossettian tone; that of the intensely 
subjective sonnets of The House of Life so aes in a rich and sombre 
romantic melancholy: 

Crimson the hearth where one last ember glows! 

My heart’s new winter hath no such relief, 

Nor thought of Spring whose blossom he hath known 

Hath turned him back where Spring is banished. 

Barren the heart and dead the fires there, 

Blow! O ye ashes, where the winds shall please, 

But cry, ‘Love also is the Yearly Slain.’ 


Though Pound in the Cantos may have realized that 


to maintain ‘the sublime’ 
In the old sense, 


was ‘Wrong from the start’, it is perhaps not too fanciful to conceive his 
railing against the uncongeniality of sordid modern life with its iniquitous 
‘usury’, his contrasting of contemporary society with the epochs which 
were not so frustrating to artistic endeavour, as but an overt statement of 
the Pre-Raphaelite-Aesthetic protest implicit in all Rossetti’s work. 

Whatever the validity of this wider view, this note shows that the 
formative influence of D. G. Rossetti on the early work of Ezra Pound, 
though unacknowledged, was not inconsiderable. That Pound himself 
later regretted the influence or at least regarded it as rather unfortunate 
may perhaps be deduced from the fact that two of the poems quoted here, 
Camaraderie and Canzon: The Yearly Slain, have been since rejected by 
him in his collected edition. 


T. WILSON WEST 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GENTLENESS AND NOBILITY 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Dear Sir, 

The review of the Malone Society’s edition of Gentleness and Nobility, 
which appeared in July 1952, cannot but give pleasure to the Society and 
to the editors, the more so because it came from the pen of Professor 
A. W. Reed. May I point out, however, that the name of Mr. A. C. 
Partridge, who was jointly responsible for the edition, is nowhere men- 
tioned in the review. He must claim an equal share in any credit that 
may be due. 


F. P. WILson 
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Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer. By Mary Epitu Tuomas. Pp. vi+ 184. 
New York: The William-Frederick Press, 1950. $3.00. 


The first part of this little volume brings together some of the scattered evidence 
of sceptical opinion in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Western Christendom, 
as revealed in the published works of men of letters, learning, and religion of the 
time. Contributory influences illustrated and discussed include the disillusion- 
ment resulting from the failure of the Crusades, the spread of Averroism in the 
universities and at the court of Frederick II, growing objection to the current 
doctrines of divine justice, hell, immortality, and transubstantiation, and the grip 
of popular fatalism. Miss Thomas’s sketch is limned for the general reader 
rather than for the scholar. For a sample of ‘the sermons of the average preacher’ 
in the fourteenth century, she chooses what is actually a passage from a Lollard 
Bill submitted to parliament in the year 1410 (p. 62), and her description of 
Thomas Gascoigne as ‘a clergyman who died at Oxford in 1458 ’ (p. 100) sounds 
like part of a class-room story for the young. Indeed, adequate treatment of her 
theme would demand careful, systematic scrutiny not only of the whole fields 
of recorded heresy and academic speculation, but also of the widespread medieval 
evidence for belief and practice in magic and the surviving ‘rytes of payens’ (such 
as we might well expect from any fellow-countryman of Professor Thorndike), 
and even some patient search for the many little casual revelations that still lurk 
unrevealed in manuscript treatises and sermons of the period. 

The second part of the book reviews, once again, the religious outlook of 
Chaucer, as expressed in his own writings and prompted by the sources upon 
which he so freely drew. Here the statements of Professor Lounsbury, rightly 
rechallenged at some length (pp. 101-8), show clearly enough the kind of 
absurdities into which the modern literary critic can be led through inadequate 
grasp of the theological background. But Miss Thomas herself is not guiltless. 
Quoting some lines from the Parson’s Tale denouncing various well-known forms 
of necromancy and divination, she declares: ‘These lines cannot be traced to any 
literary source; there is little doubt that Chaucer was enumerating superstitions 

he had heard about and perhaps noted among the people he knew’ (p. 120). 
How strangely long a-dying are the phantasies of the late Professor Manly! 
Such denunciation, on the contrary, duly prescribed by canon law, is a com- 
monplace of every major tract and sermon-manual of the day that deals with the 
vices.' Thus what Miss Thomas regards as evidence of her hero’s independence 
‘of mind and enlightened, liberal outlook proves, after all, to be yet one further 
example of his orthodoxy and unoriginality. The same faithful adherence to 
established models of the kind is equally true, of course, of the greater ‘scorn’ in 
the Franklin’s Tale for ‘swiche illusiouns and swiche meschaunces as hethen folk 


' Cf. my recent lecture on The Destructorium Viciorum of Alexander Carpenter (London, 
1952), PP. 32-36. 
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useden in thilke dayes’, which seems to have puzzled our authoress (pp. 112-13). 
In general, however, notwithstanding her emphasis on the poet’s intellectual and 
social curiosity, she is prepared to accept the sound verdict of M. le chanoine 
Looten (here quoted on pp. 95-96), that even when ‘ill at ease in face of this or 
that particular dogma’, Chaucer remained a faithful son of the Church. 

G. R. Owst 


Middle English Literature: A Critical Study of the Romances, the 
Religious Lyrics, Piers Plowman. By Grorce Kane. Pp. xii+252 
(Methuen’s Old English Library). London: Methuen, 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not an inclusive survey like Mr. R. M. Wilson’s work on Early 

Middle English published in the same series in 1939. It consists of three essays 
on poetry connected by the preoccupation with employing strictly literary criti- 
cism in a field where linguistic and historical methods usually prevail, either for 
their own sakes or because of their help with interpretation. Granting the value 
of these functions, one must recognize their frequent substitution for or con- 
fusion of analysis according to standards of permanent human interest (as seen 
by an intelligent and responsible modern reader), which involves special efforts 
to understand many compositions in diverse modes and to distinguish specifically 
the successes and failures within and among them. Dr. Kane acquits himself, 
both in profession and practice, with admirable diligence and modesty. He 
refuses to accept superficial classification in terms of sources, metres, dialects, 
and so on, relying instead on the results of his very sensitive dealing with almost 
every item in the scope of his book. 

' In the first chapter he takes the surviving specimens of the verse romances, 
one by one, starting with the weakest (in his opinion). This well-meant pro- 
cedure is misconceived, I think, for there will always be more dissatisfaction 
with a critic’s depreciatory decisions, which can hardly appear to be more than 
dogmatic demands supported by piecemeal fault-finding, than with his positive 
ones, where the likely intimacy and coherence of the appreciation itself is an 
assurance of its validity. His course is regrettable, moreover, because it curtails 
the attention subsequently devoted to those works he sees and can show most 
in, and to which his adverse observations would be better subordinated ; though 
he still does ample to justify most of his judgements. It is not the least merit 
of the book that its comments on each of Chaucer’s poems in the genre of 
romance (except perhaps for the Knight’s Tale, where all others I know seem 
just as deficient) are freshly and integrally illuminating. His summing-up of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight—The exceptional success of this romance 
comes from other sources than the principles of behaviour upon which its action 
is based’ (p. 76)—is very questionable; but against it may be set a nicely poised 
account of the alliterative Morte Arthure, for instance (pp. 71~72). 

There is no room to list farther the cases in which Dr. Kane does justice, or 
other disputable points, regarding the romances; nor to mention more of his 
treatment of the religious lyrics than the sensible estimation of the so-called 
‘erotic’ and ‘morbid’ elements, or the penetrating elucidation of the most concise 
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pieces (such as ‘Earth upon Earth’, ‘Sunset on Calvary’, and the ‘Corpus Christi 
Carol’). It is enough to say that, guided by his method and assured of the 
fundamental community of medieval and modern fiction and poetry, respectively, 
the ordinary reader should not in future have greater difficulty with the subjects 
of the first two chapters than in approaching Chaucer. 

In his discussion of Piers Plowman the author is concerned to correct recent 
selective investigations of the plan, symbolism, and theology of the vision and 
to claim undivided attention for it primarily as a poem, the complex creation of 
a unique personality. His description of the poet’s faculties is too categorical 
and repetitive, but better in detail than anything else I have read, and his outline 
of the whole, offered deprecatingly, as true as that of any other critic (notably 
Mr. Coghill’s, to which he pays tribute). Except for an unfortunately conven- 
tional comparative reference to Dante and Chaucer at the end, the only quarrel 
this and the preceding chapter may excite is with an assumption in which 
Dr. Kane has great confidence, it seems: namely, that the expression of intense 
religious feeling or moral purpose, even when emotionally and didactically 
telling, is clearly distinguishable from that of a poet’s creative apprehension of 
the same materials. This principle of discrimination he formulates at different 
times more or less tenably, and does much to vindicate in practice. He applies 
very well ‘the distinction between artistic and devotional fervour’, and maintains 
persuasively that their confusion (I take the sentence on p. 213 to mean) was 
‘the bane of Middle English religious poetry’. He shares a modern predilection 
for indirect effects in poetry, and is therefore less than fair to moral tales like 
Robert of Sicily, the ‘Vernon Lyrics’, and some passages of Piers Plowman, in 
which plain exhortation or exposition play a large part. His critical vocabulary 
is not, I think, entirely consistent or well chosen, and there are some words 
(‘parodic’, ‘expeditiousness’ ,‘anti-climatic’) which in their places are strange to me. 
But these objections should not obscure my conviction that this is one of the best 
books so far written on any aspect of Middle English literature, and the hope that 
it will have a wide circulation among the students to whom it will be most useful. 

A. I. DoyLe 


Elizabethan Acting. By B. L. JosepuH. Pp. vi+157 (Oxford English Mono- 
graphs 2). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Joseph’s book, by far the weightiest contribution yet made to this neglected 
subject, shows particular interest in an analogy between the arts of the orator 
and the actor. He believes that the laws of actio and pronuntiatio which applied 
to oratory also applied ‘for the most part’ to acting, and that ‘whoever knows 
to-day exactly what was taught to the renaissance orator cannot be far from 
knowing at the same time what was done by the actor on the Elizabethan stage’. 
Of the extreme ‘naturalistic’ view of Elizabethan acting we may now hear very 
little more. But reconstructing lost standards and techniques of acting is 
bedevilled by such slippery expressions as ‘naturalistic’ and ‘formal’. There is 
no record of any critic wanting an actor to be unnatural. Some of the key phrases 
about the relationship between word and gesture are repeated through the ages 
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by authors who must mean different things by them. Renaissance acting, even 
if its gestures were formal, was as much concerned with the verisimile as later 
acting, buttressed by a physiological and psychological theory remote from that 
current in the Renaissance. Hamlet’s advice may be a plea for the proper use of 
rhetorical gesture, according to the text-books. Aaron Hill, who had quite 
different views on the art, none the less agreed about action and word, for he 
wrote of Booth ‘that the blind might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have 
heard him in his visage’. 

After discussing the actor—orator analogy, Dr. Joseph explains the rhetorical 
terms pronuntiatio and actio, which he illustrates from text-books on rhetorical 
delivery, and particularly from Bulwer’s Chirologia and Chironomia (1644), 
because these works contain diagrams of the orator’s (and therefore, he argues, 
the actor’s) gestures. This tradition of rhetorical delivery he establishes as of 
long standing, and as a subject taught in the schools; hence a large element in 
Shakespeare’s audience would know about the fine points of actio. All this is 
largely about declamation, the assumption being that ‘whatsoever is commend- 
able to the grave Orator is most exquisitly perfect in’ the actor. Dr. Joseph then 
emphasizes the role of Elocution in humanist education, and, with the aid of 
Bulwer, describes in detail the action appropriate to stage pronunciation during 
the Renaissance; a few differences are noted as existing between ‘scenical’ and 
oratorical gesture. He next considers the question of Elizabethan characteriza- 
tion in the light of these discoveries, and suggests some necessary modifications 
in modern attitudes to Elizabethan drama, which exhibit an imperfect under- 
standing of the relationship between the printed poem and the acted play. A 
final chapter drives home the point that ‘the player’s part’ was to ‘communicate 
the variations of thought and emotion composed into words by the author’ and 
that ‘the audience’s response in the theatre’ was ‘a response to a literary experi- 
ence’, so that ‘in the theatre, as in the study, the poet’s words are all that count’. 
This is an agreeable conclusion, but there may be some doubts about the argu- 
ments which lead to it. 

The whole book depends upon the initial proof that what applies to an orator 
applies, more or less unchanged, to an actor. The evidence for this thesis is 
drawn from a rather wide variety of sources, including Overbury and Flecknoe, 
but also including earlier writers such as Cornelius Agrippa and Elyot. This wide 
chronological ‘spread’ is typical of the author’s way of treating the Renaissance. 
There is a tacit assumption that the Renaissance was a certain clearly defined 
and isolated period which, for the purposes of the argument, was all of a piece 
throughout. Any statement about Renaissance acting applies to Elizabethan 
acting, and a theory of Elizabethan acting can be supported by any document in 
any language between whatever date one takes the Renaissance to have started 
and whatever date one takes it to have finished. The consequence is that 
the author allows for no possibility of any change in the actor’s attitude to the 
rhetorical tradition. Even though Actio meant the same thing to Lydgate and to 
Flecknoe, we may not indiscriminately apply what they said about it to Eliza- 
bethan acting. Furthermore, one would expect that the great changes in blank 
verse during the period would have some influence on the actor’s technique; 
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and even if it did not, there is evidence, which must be known to the author but 
which he does not mention, to the effect that acting styles changed, and that 
gesture became at any rate less demonstrative. It would still subserve decorum, 
of course, but that is required of any actor by any system. Nor do we hear any- 
thing about the possibility of changes in acting styles consequent upon the poets’ 
consideration of alternative views on rhetoric, though the notion that language 
could be an unschematic product of thought may well have influenced the drama. 
Here are sins of omission; coupled with them is some special pleading, occasion- 
ally resulting in a highly wrought absurdity, and even in a tendency to read the 
evidence in precisely the wrong way, which the author seems to do with his 
passage from Zouche’s Sophister (p. 36). 

We also find accepted as evidence the emptiest commonplaces about parallel 
conditions in the ancient and modern worlds; for instance, the rhetoricians often 
quoted Cicero on the relationship between orator and actor, which, according to 
them, was unchanged. But this kind of observation was conditioned by prejudices 
which make it quite unreliable as evidence on matters of fact. Dr. Joseph applies 
to Elizabethan acting whatever Renaissance rhetoricians have to say about it, 
and he applies it uncritically. This is borne out by his use of Agrippa, Ingegneri, 
and Bulwer, who is one of the pillars of the book. Bulwer, writing rather late, and 
in the purely rhetorical tradition, says about actors all that his predecessors 
had said. He seems to have had no taste for the theatre, and uses the word 
‘theatrical’ to condemn whatever appears excessive in an orator’s actio. Dr. 
Joseph offers no account of any tradition of gesture specifically modified by 
several generations of actors, and distinct from the pedagogical and therapeutic 
traditions, and yet one would surely expect some such modification. There is 
no account of mime, one of the features in which the rhetoricians agree that the 
actor differs from the orator; and evidence from Agrippa (p. 55) is useless at this 
point unless it can be shown, as it is not here, that he was writing of actors who 
had the same view of their craft as the English actors of the time of Shakespeare. 
We should have but a poor idea of Elizabethan poetry if we had lost it all, and 
had only Webbe to go on; but we should have an even poorer one if we judged 
it by a hypothetical reconstruction based on, say, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Scaliger, 
and Edward Phillips. 

In short, Dr. Joseph is in such a hurry to apply this new knowledge that he 
neglects the large historical inquiry which would beg none of the questions I 
have asked. Others, who still favour a moderate version of the ‘naturalist’ theory, 
or the view that acting changed in the direction of ‘naturalism’ during the period, 
or that academic and theatrical acting were different, will continue to ask more 
questions, and these must also be answered. This means a longer book; but 
there is a good deal in this one which could have been spared to allow fuller 
treatment of the essential argument. The space given to Decorum (not a concept 
requiring elaborate exposition here) might have been reduced; close analyses of 
scenes from Shakespeare, though some are entertaining and some convincing, 
might have been thinned out or left for another occasion; and the conclusion 
might have been more economically stated. Dr. Joseph has collected enough 
good evidence to make it fairly certain that a formal element, based on the 
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general rhetorical principles of the period, persisted in Elizabethan drama, and 
that the playwrights were in consequence able to assume a certain kind of 
knowledge in their actors and in their audience. To take us any farther with him, 
he will have to give us a map of the Renaissance theatre in all Europe, and from 
the beginning to the end of the period from which he has drawn his evidence. 
This will enable us to see where the English actors, with their complex ancestry 
of preacher, tumbler, fool, reveller, and schoolmaster, stood in relation to their 
predecessors and to their foreign contemporaries. We could then regard this 
present book as a collection of footsteps, as they used to be called; erratic, but 
pointing in the general direction of the truth. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century. By Marvin T. Herrick. Pp. viii+ 
248. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950. $3.50. 


No present-day reviewer can take the space to give the prospective reader an 
adequate idea of method and material in this substantial book. The following 
paragraphs are intended to indicate some of the things he will find and some that 
he will not. 

Chronologically, sixteenth-century comic theory is liberally interpreted, with 
forward sweeps to Moliére, the Restoration dramatists, and even to Somerset 
Maugham, Shaw, and Sidney Howard. The book’s concern is with the European 
line that links Terence, Ben Jonson, and Moliére—a line to which most of Shake- 
speare’s comedies (after the Comedy of Errors) and genial, untidy plays like 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay and The Shoemakers’ Holiday are tangential. ‘The 
familiarity of these works may mean that some English readers, even those 
reasonably well instructed in the comparative background of Renaissance comedy, 
may feel as they read on that they are being offered a critical counterpart in the 
comic field to ‘Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark’. Research with the Index 
shows that Shakespeare has, indeed, seventeen references (many of them, how- 
ever, amounting to no more than a line or two); Ben Jonson, on the other hand, 
has twenty-nine of which at least three are lengthy passages. This is only a way 
of illustrating the ‘European’ purview consistently sustained in this book. Ben 
Jonson was in this connexion a European dramatist as Shakespeare was not. 

In this survey the Italian ‘Aristotelians’ from Robortellus to Castelvetro make 
their contribution (an Appendix translates as a specimen critique in extenso 
Robortellus on comedy), but it is not, of course, in the comic field that the 
weight of the Aristotelian tradition falls. Dr. Herrick weaves together the Latin 
strands from the dicta and discussions of Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, Donatus, 
and others and for his bulk draws upon the serried ranks of Terentian editors and 
commentators in France, Switzerland, Germany, and the Low Countries. His 
account, therefore, gives a much less ‘Italianate’ notion of dramatic theorizing 
than did Spingarn’s Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. 

The reader will soon find, indeed, that it is Terence, Terence all the way. 
Dr. Herrick loses no time in making clear his conviction that it was from the 
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unassailable prestige of Terence’s plays and the cumulative labours of a succession 
of commentators that the ramifications of European comic theory and practice 
stemmed. In successive chapters, from different angles, each play of the 
Terentian corpus is analysed again and again. Admirers of the superior vis comica 
of Plautus will grow restive; they can be referred to the Conclusion (p. 225) 
where a brief paragraph offers a list of Dr. Herrick’s avowed omissions. The fact 
is that the plays of Plautus acted directly as inspiration and models and never 
became texts for doctrine in the same way. For reasons that will be readily 
apparent, the genius of Aristophanes likewise shed no effective ray on the sober, 
not to say subfusc, flats of ‘comic’ theorizing. The whole of p. 225 is important 
and might well be read before the rest of the book. 

Dr. Herrick also loses no time in calling attention to the all-pervading role of 
Rhetoric in Renaissance dramatic criticism as in other fields. The Art did more 
than provide the heads and critical terminology for the analysis of expression; 
structure, plot, dialogue, and character were also brought into the prescribed 
parts or pattern of the oratio—exordium, narratio, &c. In fact Rhetoric and 
Poetic were fused. There has been much ventilation in recent years of this pre- 
occupation with Rhetoric, and the zeal of the investigators has sometimes led, 
unconsciously no doubt, to suggestion of a somewhat unlikely relationship 
between the contents of the Manuals and a dramatist at work. Since Dr. 
Herrick’s subject is critical formulation, not creation, it does not court this risk 
and moves within entirely legitimate bounds. 

Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century will be best considered as a work of 
reference and even, by virtue of its copious citations, as a source-book. It is not 
observant of light and shade, of any of the graces of style; it is a plain, close 
exposition, not much lightened by discussion of what constituted ‘the Risible’ 
in those days. Perhaps the only smile raised by all this theorizing about a litera- 
ture of entertainment will come at the quoted statement to the effect that ‘love- 
affairs and the rapes of virgins’ are the proper and favourite comic motives. Those 
who want information, however, will find it here generously provided and clearly 
organized. Even readers proficient in this field will probably welcome some 
nuggets of fresh knowledge and some new citations. There are queries to be 
raised here and there. Though I thought the sections on Rhetoric (and numerous 
subsequent applications) the freshest and sharpest in the book, some of the 
balder assertions roused the spirit of argument. It seemed odd that, since plenty 
of actual comedies are mentioned as source or application of doctrine, no use 
has been made of the phase of Italian comedy represented by the plays of Ariosto 
and others. I noted a few misprints, mostly insignificant, and was unhappy 
about a few ‘telegraphic’ footnotes, particularly on p. 25 where Dr. Herrick skates 
a little hazardously from Fénelon, through George Campbell, to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. The book in general is excellently produced. 

This study is something more than solid ; it is massive and not a little relentless. 
Let no one take it up in the expectation that its ‘comic’ direction will make it 
light in the hand or to the mind. 


G. D. Wittcock 
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The Dream of Learning: An Essay on The Advancement of Learning, 
Hamlet, and King Lear. By D. G. James. Pp. viii+-126. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book may best be seen as part of a contemporary movement of great 
importance, for it is nothing less than the attempt to reintegrate the imagination 
in the life of reason. What is involved is an insistence that great poetry is not 
simply a matter of the emotions divorced from belief in any of the ordinary senses 
of that word, but that it has something to declare about human life, and that what 
it declares is at least as valid as the pronouncements of that more circumscribed 
reason which, in a scientific and materialistic civilization, is commonly exalted 
as the sole arbiter of the real. It is this that gives significance to the reinterpreta- 
tion of the seventeenth century that has been proceeding for some years. It is 
implicit in the reinterpretation of Shakespeare’s greater plays as a powerful and 
systematic exploration of basic questions facing mankind. And it helps to explain 
the re-emergence of King Lear as pre-eminently the play for our time, to which 
various independent studies bear witness. 

The title of Professor James’s book, with its ironies (‘Poesy’, said Bacon, ‘is as 
a dream of learning’; but it may not be poetry that is the dream), is enough to 
indicate the wider strategy of which this essay forms a part. It begins a little 
haltingly. —The connexions sometimes seem a little forced. But the main point 
of the first chapter, on the New Learning, emerges clearly enough. Bacon, for all 
his formal assignment of a clear province to ‘faith’ (Professor James says it was 
more than merely formal), is the great prophet of scientific rationalism, exalting 
those functions of the mind that are serviceable in understanding and controlling 
the natural world. As for poetry, that ‘feigned history’, although it has ever been 
thought ‘to have some participation of divineness’, this is ‘because it doth raise 
and erect the mind, by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind; 
whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things’. It is 
this challenge that Professor James shows us King Lear—written during the 
year in which The Advancement was published—as taking up. 

Lear is approached by way of a chapter on Hamlet. Whether one agrees or not 
with Professor James on the total significance of that play, there is no doubt that 
what he finds there is something that contributes largely to the meaning. Hamlet 
is a play about doubt, and to that extent ‘is an image of modernity, of the soul 
without clear belief losing its way, and bringing itself and others to great distress 
and finally to disaster’ (p. 69). In Lear Shakespeare explores as far as man may 
all that lies behind the perplexity and irresolution of Hamlet (though it is not 
only in Hamlet that we find the pressures leading ultimately to the greatest of the 
tragedies), and in the two chapters in which Professor James develops his theme 
he rises fairly to the level of his argument. There is no space for an extended 
account: all that need be said is that the comments we are given on the structure 
—a structure simplified by the directing intelligence to the limit that is compatible 
with the imaginative richness of the material—are as valuable as the comments on 
the substance. Lear as an acceptance of suffering, as an exploration of the 
capacity to learn through the extremes of suffering (with nothing ‘reduced to the 
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desires of the mind’) is an affirmation about human nature that could not possibly 
be made in Baconian terms. Yet what Lear sees is as indubitably there as any- 
thing revealed by optic glass or microscope. 

There are, of course, places where one wants to argue; but this only means 
that to the extent to which Shakespeare is a living force he lives for each of us in 
different ways. I myself continue to feel more uneasy with Hamlet than Pro- 
fessor James does. I think he tends to simplify that play by over-intellectualizing 
it and ignoring the emotional pressures that are indirectly revealed by poetry and 
imagery. Sometimes one would like a hint of the tremendous range of experience 
that is compressed into Lear by imagery, analogy, and so on, some suggestion of 
the vibrancy of verse and prose alike. So, too, although it is refreshing to find 
a book that is content with pregnancy instead of exhaustive analysis, a criticism 
that works more in terms of poetic texture would be necessary to bring out how 
inseparable feeling is from the final seeing. And I cannot see the point of saying 
that Lear is a ‘merely exploratory vision’ (p. 80)—Shakespeare ‘had indeed, in 
the last resort, nothing to say about [human life] and its destiny; he showed it 
only . . .’ (p. 123}—when the whole argument is behind the claim that what 
Shakespeare intends is ‘to communicate beyond doubt the perception of values 
to which he has now come. King Lear is, so far, if you will, didactic’ (p. 125). 
But none of this seriously detracts from the value of a book of which the central 
position is so finely stated: 


We ordinarily believe that in King Lear Shakespeare is doing something very 
important; and this important thing is something for which Bacon makes no 
allowance in his scheme of knowledge and art. . . . We cannot, I take it, if we 
are committed to believing that literature is important, fail to argue that poetry 
is not chiefly an affair either of the intellect or of the emotions; we must say 
that it issues from a peculiar labour of knowing; and we must declare that the 
merits of any literary work belong to it as an act of knowledge (p. 78). 


It is sufficient praise to say that the criticism and analysis give specific meaning 
to this declaration of intellectual faith. 
L. C. KNIGHTS 


The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century. By S. L. BETHELL. 
Pp. 161. London: Dennis Dobson, 1951. 15s. net. 


The longer of Mr. Bethell’s two essays is an attempt to find out just what 
constituted the seventeenth-century ‘dissociation of sensibility’; the phrase is 
used, not in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s original meaning of the gap between sensation and 
reflection in the poetic process, but in the way that Professor Basil Willey has 
used it, to imply a dichotomy between thought and emotion, and hence between 
reason and faith. The investigation gets away to a good start with an examination 
of the teaching on faith and reason in representative philosophers and theologians 
of the period. From a scrutiny of the writings of Jewel, Hooker, Donne, 
Andrewes, Laud, and Stillingfleet, a clear fact emerges: ‘Elizabethans and 
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Jacobeans believed as strongly in reason as did the followers of Locke’ (p. 34). 
To their way of thinking, reason was essential in the sphere of natural theology 
and also in that of revelation ‘to authenticate the sources of revelation’ and ‘to 
understand the doctrine revealed and perceive its consonance with truth’. But 
among a body of writers with so strong a respect for tradition as Anglican theo- 
logians, we can expect to find a good deal of semantic new wine in old bottles. 
Jewel and Toland both believe in reason, but they do not believe in the same 
reason. An earlier mathematician than Charles Dodgson made this particular 
word mean what he wanted it to mean, and Pascal’s reason of the heart is not the 
same thing as the ‘Rectified Reason’ which Donne equates with religion, and which 
in its turn differs from Milton’s ‘God’s Viceroy’ and from Locke’s meaning in 
such a passage as ‘But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Reason must 
judge.’ 

At the beginning of chapter II the reader discovers with delight that this shift 
in meaning is to be Mr. Bethell’s chief topic: ‘What we want to find out is what 
people really meant, in the two halves of the seventeenth century, when they 
spoke of “reason” and “‘faith’’.’ Our hopes run high that Mr. Bethell is about to 
explore the implications of ‘reason’ for the seventeenth century, which is the 
real Age of Reason, in the way that Professor Willey has already analysed the 
usages of ‘nature’ in the Age of Reasonableness. These hopes are not fulfilled. 
Instead of an inquiry, by means of contemporary definitions and definitive 
contexts, into what-the Elizabethans and the Augustans meant by ‘reason’, which 
would have been of immense value and within the scope of a long essay such as 
this, Mr. Bethell attempts to show what happened to the Jacobean and Augustan 
minds when they reasoned. Since this is much too vast an investigation for his 
present purpose, he takes over Dr. Tillyard’s account of the Elizabethan world- 
view—rather well-worn by now, even if it has worn well—in order to show that 
reason, for the Elizabethans, consisted largely in an analogical connexion between 
the planes of spiritual and material existence. Man’s faith is God’s reason, since 
the connexions which are not verifiable by our senses are part of the divine 
symmetry ; conversely, the reasoning process includes what in a later age would 
have been called an act of faith. The analogical method is demonstrated from the 
writings of Lancelot Andrewes, its rejection from The Advancement of Learning. 
A third chapter rapidly surveys the whole territory of seventeenth-century 
literary theory and practice, and finds there a growing dissociation of the fancy 
and the judgement which parallels the theological dissociation of reason and 
faith. This kind of lightning tour can afford arresting views of a well-known 
landscape, and Mr. Bethell says some illuminating things about King Lear, 
Donne’s conceits, and Traherne’s poetic language. But it also produces some 
smudgy generalizing and a chronological over-simplification. For example, the 
latitudinarians, far from beginning a fatal ‘rapprochement with the new thought’ 
(p. 65), were aware of the Baconian rift and anxious to close it; it was Culverwel 
who wrote ‘Reason and Faith may kiss one another’. The readers who are most 
in agreement with Mr. Bethell’s regret over certain aspects of the cultural 
revolution of the seventeenth century will be most uneasy about the question- 
begging that underlies such terms as ‘cultural dissolution’ (p. 59), since so much 
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could have been achieved in this book if the fundamental question had been 
tackled and not begged. 

For another reason it is a pity that Mr. Bethell could not have expanded his 
paper into a thorough and first-hand inquiry into seventeenth-century Reason; 
the article on Vaughan reprinted with it is not intended for the same reader, and 
gives the book something of the air of a compilation. In itself, it is a very readable 
introduction of the Silurist to the general reader. Mr. Bethell makes it clear 
that Vaughan’s so-called conversion ‘enabled him to be himself, by releasing and 
giving substance to the deep intuitions of his mystical and poetic nature’; at the 
same time he pays due regard to Vaughan’s secular poetry, which has been 
overlooked by other critics. A small point which is perhaps worth noticing is 
that the lines in “The Retreate’: 


But (ah!) my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk and staggers in the way 


are not so much ‘typical of the involved wit of the seventeenth century’ as a 
recollection of a prose passage from Boethius, some of whose metra were trans- 
lated by Vaughan. To quote Chaucer (who also uses the passage in the Knight's 
Tale): ‘the corage alwey reherceth and seketh the sovereyne good, al be it so that 
it be with a dyrkyd memorie; but he not by which path, ryght as a dronke man 
not nat by which path he may retourne hom to his hous.’ 


M. M. Manoop 


Shaftesbury and the Deist Manifesto. By ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE. Pp. 297- 
385. Part 2, Vol. 41 (New Series) of the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, June 
1951. $1.50. 

Professor Aldridge’s main concern has been to determine Shaftesbury’s place 
in the battle that raged between deism and orthodox belief in the Augustan period 
and this he does with singular success. He brings a wealth of scholarship to the 
analysis of the doctrines defended so vigorously by the many churches and sects 
at a time when theology still remained a popular topic. By most people in the 
eighteenth century Shaftesbury was regarded as a deist, perhaps one of the most 
influential and (to the orthodox) pernicious of deists. But Professor Aldridge 
argues convincingly and (in the opinion of the present writer) correctly that 
he was a theist who believed that Christian faith must rest in the first place on 
theism. In other words, Shaftesbury considered revelation to be subsidiary to 
demonstration ; a position that left him on the extreme wing of latitudinarianism 
but did not necessarily put him beyond the pale of orthodoxy. 

The first part of the excellent bibliography appended to this monograph con- 
sists of what would appear to be an exhaustive list of references to Shaftesbury 
between 1700 and 1800—not the least valuable part of the work. It is interesting 
to find that nearly two-thirds of these references are taken up with Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine of ridicule. Professor Aldridge is concerned to show that Shaftesbury 
never advanced the theory that ridicule is a test of truth, but his argument is not 
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perhaps conclusive on this point. Certainly Shaftesbury’s contemporaries so 
interpreted his theory, and, though he did not use the exact phrase himself, he 
held that truth is impervious to ridicule, a belief that led him to suggest that 
ridicule may be used as a criterion of the truth. 

The book deals only briefly with Shaftesbury’s aesthetic and critical theory, 
and here the emphasis is on Shaftesbury’s neo-classicism as against those who 
have traced the lineage of The Characteristics back to Plotinus. Professor Aldridge 
may be right about Plotinus, but Plato and the Platonic tradition of thought 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence on Shaftesbury. Professor Aldridge 
may not give sufficient weight to the fact that romanticism often lurked at the 
heart of Augustan classicism. Though Shaftesbury himself would have set 
severe limits to it, his influence throughout the eighteenth century was towards 
that apotheosis of both human and physical nature that culminated in nineteenth- 
century romanticism. In ethics he was an intuitionist of the rationalist kind, yet 
his moral theory stimulated the growth of sentimentalism. In religion he was 
atheist, yet his doctrines gave impetus to deism. Similarly in art, both in 
principle and taste Shaftesbury may be counted a classicist, and yet, in the words 
of Irving Babbitt, ‘he undermines insidiously decorum, the central doctrine of 
the classicist, at the very time that he seems to be defending it’. It is the para- 
doxical nature of his writings that makes him such an interesting figure. 

But these are relatively minor criticisms and do nothing to detract from a 
scholarly piece of work. 

R. L. Brett 


Samuel Richardson: Master Printer. By WILLIAM M. Sa te, Jr. Pp. vi+-389 
(Cornell Studies in English XX XVII). Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $5.00; 40s. net. 


In his Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record (1936), Professor Sale 
has already dealt with the printing of Richardson’s own novels. Now he has 
given us a full account of the rest of the work of Richardson’s press and its 
striking development from 1719 to 1762, with particular attention to the news- 
papers and periodicals, the government contracts, and finally his share in the 
patent as law printer to the King acquired in 1760. This has led him to extensive 
investigations among Treasury Papers and in the records of the Stationers’ 
Company of which Richardson became Master in 1754, and to the gathering of 
all relevant information from the manuscript and printed collections of Richard- 
son’s correspondence. But perhaps the most valuable part of this study is the 
pioneer work it contains in demonstrating the use which may be made of printers’ 
ornaments at this period to identify the books from a particular press—a method 
which may be profitably used to study the output of other eighteenth-century 
printers. 

While we know a good deal about publishers like Lintot, Tonson, and Dodsley, 
we still do not know much (apart from Nichols’s account of Bowyer) about the 
printers who printed for them; and their names rarely appear on the title-pages 
of their books. Hitherto very little reliable work has been done in examining 
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the use of particular types; though such an examination is often enough to give 
us warning that jobs were often divided among a number of printers. And no 
one had attempted to use the more certain evidence of the ornaments as they 
had in studying the printing of earlier periods. 

We are reminded that Richardson himself maintained that his work could be 
distinguished from the work of piratical imitators by the evidence of the orna- 
ments alone. When he heard that a pirated edition of Sir Charles Grandison 
was being printed in Ireland, he made arrangements to stop them being im- 
ported, pointing out that ‘the Want of the same Ornaments, or Initial Letters, 
in each vol. will help to discover them’. Even if the same designs are used, 
imitations can be detected when they are put side by side with the original, 
Furthermore, it is possible to follow with certainty the use of a particular block 
over a period of years, because, being made of wood, it will inevitably show signs 
of deterioration after much use. Small pieces are broken off, corners bent, outer 
rules broken and, very commonly, cracks will gradually appear, extending 
farther in the course of time. 

Once it is established by other evidence that a certain ornament is being used 
at a particular press, we can proceed to collect all the other books in which it is 
used, and by a careful study of the process of deterioration we may obtain certain 
evidence of the date when the sheets were actually printed. For instance, 
warned by the condition of the ornaments, Professor Sale was able to prove that 
‘the so-called “second” and “fourth” editions of Defoe’s New Family Instructor, 
published in 1732 and 1742, were reissues of the sheets printed in 1727, with 
new title-pages’. This sort of evidence must, of course, be used with great 
caution, especially as the inking of the blocks varies greatly, and if the blocks 
are very wet or the forme very tightly locked, some cracks will not always show. 
In one or two cases I have found copies in which I have been unable to detect 
signs of deterioration which are here noted at that particular date. 

It is a method which involves a good deal of labour, examining in many 
libraries all the available copies of the books printed during this period of over 
forty years, and getting together a collection of good photographs of the orna- 
ments used. Over a number of years Professor Sale has continued his search 
until he has been able to provide a sort of life-history for most of these 
ornaments, noting the dates when fresh marks or breaks appear, and giving 
also a good deal of information about the occurrence of imitations and 
variants of Richardson’s designs. In this matter I find it rather confusing to 
discover among what are called ‘imitations’ ornaments which belonged to other 
printers several years before he used them. For instance, Richardson possessed 
and frequently used for end-pieces two very similar designs of a drummer 
sitting between his drums, with upraised arms and sticks, the earlier, no. 67, 
being found in his books from 1728 until 1744. But this block was itself a rather 
poor imitation of a more delicately executed design, which Bowyer was using 
in 1717, when he printed, for Bateman, Maittaire’s Historia Typographorum 
Parisiensium. And nos. 75 and 26, first noticed as used by Richardson in 1733 
and 1735 respectively, are also imitations of other Bowyer ornaments in the same 
volume. We happen to know that Bowyer had many of these ornaments specially 
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made for him after the fire which had destroyed his shop and equipment in 
1713; so that it is evident that Richardson was willing to use copies of ornaments 
which he must have known had been in use for some years and were still being 
used in a neighbouring press. On the other hand, we find a group of three 
ornaments, often used together by Richardson from 1723 on, copied and used 
together by Samuel Aris, who printed the first volume of the Miscellanies of 
Pope and Swift in 1727. Again, Richardson’s no. 25 is in design similar to a 
series of head-pieces used by Bowyer when he printed the first English edition 
of Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, The Hibernian Patriot, in 1730; and these three 
head-pieces were then copied by Faulkner, the Dublin printer, who used them, 
in reverse, in his edition of Swift’s collected Works in 1735. I have not come 
across any objection to this practice of using similar designs, or even very close 
copies of an ornament in different printing-houses; and it seems to have been 
fairly common. 

I mention it here because I am not sure that Professor Sale has given quite 
enough warning to prevent the unwary from running gaily after a new method, 
which is not as fool-proof as it looks. It must be emphasized that ornaments 
provide safe evidence only if used as carefully as he has used them; that is to 
say, only if we are sure that we have before us impressions taken from a particular 
block, which, by showing traces of wear or by other evidence gained by the most 
careful and detailed examination, is clearly identifiable as that used at a particular 
press for a certain definite period. It is a method which demands care and ex- 
perience. Then, as Professor Sale has demonstrated, it can bring excellent results. 

HERBERT Davis 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. 
NorRINGTON, and F. L. Murwauser. Pp. xviii+591. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. 355. net. 


For a one-poem poet, Clough may be thought to be doing well. Till the other 
day, even his one poem was not as well known as it should be. In a memorable 
speech of 27 April 1941 Mr. Churchill brought it to the business and bosoms 
of millions of his countrymen and of millions of Americans. Now, for all time, 
it belongs with ‘Hymns that have helped’. It helped to win the war of 1939-45. 
I am not sure that it had not done something to win an earlier war. In 1918 I 
was working in a government office which had Mr. Churchill for Minister. 
I hope I do not offend against taste or the Official Secrets Act if I put it upon 
record that on a day of defeat and gloom in the spring of that year Mr. Churchill 
could be heard declaiming in his room ‘Say not the struggle nought availeth . . .’. 

The one-poem poet never published his poem. He published, in truth, only 
avery small proportion of what he wrote. The Bothie of Toper-Na-Fuosich was 
published in Oxford (and London) in 1848. Mr. Norrington says that it appeared 
in November. It carried an advertisement-leaf promising ‘In the course of 
November, Ambarvalia, | Poems / By Thomas Burbidge and Arthur H. Clough’. 
Ambarvalia bears the date 1849: Mr. Norrington assigns it (p. v) to February 
of that year; but on p. 457 he, or one of his colleagues, gives January as the 
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month of publication. The first forty poems in it are by Clough; in 1850 they 
were reissued as a separate volume. Best of the forty is the blank verse lyric 
‘Light words they were, and lightly, falsely said . . .’. If Clough must be a one- 
poem poet, I am not sure but that I would make that the one poem. Not far 
below it I would put Qui laborat, orat. Perhaps not more than two other 
poems in the book can be accounted notable—Qua cursum ventis (a very personal 
poem), and the metrical experiment ‘So spake the Voice . . .’. 

Within a year of being published in Oxford, the Bothie was reissued in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It was liked in America, C. E. Norton says, in part because it 
was ‘purely and genuinely English’, and partly as illustrating ‘liberal and pro- 
gressive thought’. But before all else, I think, it was liked for its metre. Evange- 
line had appeared in 1847. ‘It was a reading aloud of Evangeline’, Clough writes 
to Emerson, which ‘occasioned this outbreak of hexameters’. And no sooner 
was the Bothie finished than Clough began upon the Amours de Voyage. The 
Amours never found a publisher in this country during its author’s lifetime. But 
the Americans could not have too many hexameters ; and the poem was published 
as a serial in the Boston Atlantic Monthly in 1858. ‘A great event to me’, Clough 
calls the publication of it. He was paid ‘a very handsome sum’ for it, the only 
money that he ever made out of his verse. 

Some American quality Clough had which it is difficult today (for English- 
men) to catch. The greater part of his childhood, of course, was passed in 
America, where his parents had their home, and their friends, until 1836. As 
a schoolboy at Rugby, he felt himself (and was felt to be?) something of an 
American—his contributions to the Rugby Magazine are signed “T. Y. C.’ 
(which stood for “Tom Yankee Clough’). The Bothie was published in the 
United States, the Amours there only, until after the author’s death. In 1854 
Clough, at the suggestion of Norton, considered the publication of a volume of 
poems in Boston. The first collected edition of his poems was published simul- 
taneously in London and Boston in 1862. Ninety years after Clough’s death— 
ninety years almost to a day—appears the first Oxford edition. Appropriately, 
an English editor co-operates with two American editors. Norton, the earliest 
American editor, had the assistance of Clough’s widow. Clough’s daughter, 
Miss Blanche Athena Clough, nonaginta annorum spretis incommodis, has helped 
the Oxford editors. 

The first complete edition of Clough’s poems appeared in 1869. By the end 
of the century fourteen impressions of it had been issued. The last impression 
was issued in 1920, and was out of print in 1932. It was time that something 
was done. Among the Clough family papers survive manuscripts of nearly all 
Clough’s poems. Of these the Oxford editors make everywhere effective use. 
Two of his most considerable poems Clough never printed, Dipsychus and Mari 
Magno. A careful examination of the extant manuscripts yields important results 
for the text of both poems. To the tales of Mari Magno there is now added 
a new tale, brief but complete, “The American’s Tale’. In 1862-3 it was sup- 
pressed, the editors suggest, ‘pro pudore’—they mean, I suppose, that it was 
thought ‘improper’—they use the same expression in connexion with the sup- 
pressed opening of one of the Shorter Poems (No. 17, 1-34). In the Notes to 
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Mari Magno we are given some 70 lines of yet another lost tale, “The Officer’s 
Story’. For Amours de Voyage we have two printed texts, the Atlantic Monthly 
text and the posthumous 1862 text (embodying Clough’s own revision). In 
addition, there are no less than six manuscripts. The Oxford editors have made 
full use of this wealth of variants. 

To the shorter poems of Clough the new edition adds thirteen pieces—none 
of them of much interest. It reprints, for the first time, four poems printed by 
Clough in the Rugby Magazine. Nobody, I think, will grumble that it omits 
from the tale of Clough’s Trivia the nonsense verses printed in the Memoir 
(Prose Works, pp. 20-21). I am sorry that a place has not been found for the 
verses on the tombstone of Clough’s brother, George Augustus, in Charleston, 
§. Carolina. There is little doubt, I think, that they were written by Clough. 
I venture to give them here: 


Of all thy kindred at thy dying day 

Were none to speed thee on thy solemn way; 

Yet ever lives distinct and deeply dear 

Their sight with them of this thy corner here; 
Each heart so oft hath come and sought and seen 
That ocean space hath shrunk to naught between, 
And more their own seems now the stranger’s shore 
Than when with thee they dwelt on it before. 


In November 1852 Thackeray made a sketch of Clough on board H.M.S. 
Canada. The sketch, we are told, is still extant. It would have made an 
interesting frontispiece. But, for frontispiece, we are given, perhaps inevitably, 


the first draft of ‘Say not the struggle . . .’. This noble edition, even so, will 
make it impossible hereafter to think of Clough as a one-poem poet. 
H. W. Garrop 


Criticism and the Nineteenth Century. By Grorrrey TILLOTSON. Pp. xii 
+283. London: University of London, the Athlone Press, 1951. 18s. net. 


In this book Professor Tillotson offers us part of the harvest, and many of the 
gleanings, of his recent cultivation of the nineteenth century. It is a difficult book 
to review, partly because (to use the author’s own words about the ‘possession’ 
of any book one has read) it leaves in the memory ‘what I can only call a cloud’— 
though it is a cloud ready to break in blessings on the head of the reader who 
returns to it attentively. It would be unjust to apply to Professor Tillotson a 
phrase he uses in speaking of Newman’s essay on poetry : ‘he has no line of argu- 
ment, but instead a great tidied-up heap of odds and ends of thought’. Unjust, 
because this book is much more than that, and has a unity of method if not of 
theme. But we have here, perhaps, an explanation of the ‘cloudy’ impression 
just spoken of; Professor Tillotson, we feel, ‘writes piecemeal as reading pro- 
ceeds, and ends by sewing the bits together’. His delight in the small treasure- 
trove, the vivid and significant detail, often sends him hurrying up a by-path, 
to return in due course with some gem which, though of purest ray serene, 
dazzles one into forgetting the object of the expedition. Thus in his account of 
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Newman’s conception of poetry we have a disquisition on the metaphorical use 
of ‘breath’ and ‘breathing’ from Virgil to Sir Henry Taylor, and elsewhere 
another (this time in defence of Goldsmith against Arnold’s disparagement) on 
the use of ‘gale’ in the prose and poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (O.—and Q.—E.D.). His footnotes comprise a perfect mine of 
information on the histories of words and their usages. 

So anxious is Professor Tillotson to ‘come very close to literature, to feel close 
to it as it is a thing written, almost to see the manuscript of it as still wet’, that 
he constantly goes behind one edition of a work to an earlier edition, or farther 
still to an original serial version, with an eye trained to detect the minutest 
significant variation. Often this leads him to an exciting discovery, as in the 
chapter on ‘Pater, Mr. Rose, and the “Conclusion” of ““The Renaissance” ’, 
where the argument hinges on the successive changes made by Pater in the word- 
ing of the ‘Conclusion’ (1873) in the editions of 1877 and 1888: changes which 
show him alive to criticisms such as Mallock’s, and anxious to avoid misleading 
‘some of the young men into whose hands it might fall’. At other times, as in the 
essays on Wilkie Collins and Henry James, references to variant readings seem 
occasionally (not always) to be the outcome of scholarly habit rather than neces- 
sary to the theme. 

However, in justice to Professor Tillotson it must be emphasized that these 
defects—if defects they be—are merely by-products of the great merit of his 
book, namely, that it offers concrete examples of a certain critical method in 
action: a method deliberately adopted and justified—and used, moreover, as a 
standard for testing the aberrations of men like Arnold and Pater. Professor 
Tillotson has devoted much thought to the problems of critical method, and has 
consciously rejected two ways of approach, the exhaustive chronological survey 
and the panoramic helicopter-view, in favour of a third: ‘to write of the small 
trove—a village or rich valley—in the light of the whole country tramped over’. 
His aim, like that of Arnold and Pater, is to see and present the object as it really 
is, but to distinguish (as they often failed to do) between the object as it really 
was when fresh from its creator’s hands, and the same object as it appears in the 
eyes of later generations, ‘embrowned’ by the varnish of time, or obscured by 
the critic’s own temperament and the presuppositions of his age. He is scrupu- 
lously fair and open-minded, praising Arnold for his ‘vivacity’ and his value as 
a propagandist for culture even while exposing the defects of his learning and the 
shallowness of his generalizations. Arnold, he says, ‘was not concerned so much 
with the object as it originally was as with what it amounted to in the present’, 
and with the effect it could produce on ‘the members of the British middle class 
as he saw them ranged, crude and stiff-necked, round about him’. His generaliza- 
tions about the eighteenth century, for example, tell us little about that century, 
but a great deal about Arnold and mid-nineteenth-century conceptions of poetry 
and the ‘poetic’. Professor Tillotson, as would be expected of so redoubtable a 
champion of the eighteenth century, has no difficulty in defending Pope, 
Goldsmith, or Cowper against the strictures of the ‘gaily unlearned’ Arnold; 
‘Arnold gave sentence in ignorance of the nature of the fact’. Yet if any Common 
Reader will ponder Tillotson’s extract from Arnold on the ‘inadequacy’ of the 
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heroic couplet (pp. 88-89), he may be pardoned if, in spite of all the refinements 
of the historical critic, he finds himself rejoicing to concur with Arnold. ‘Ah, 
but then’, Tillotson will say, ‘what is true for Arnold and for those who still live 
within the Arnoldian penumbra is not true for the eighteenth century; the 
couplet was right then, or Pope would not have used it so continually.’ He would 
probably agree, however, that there is a place for the sort of criticism which 
points to an object and says ‘that, however expressive it may have been in its 
time, has little to say to us now, and if we are ourselves writers we must at all 
costs keep clear of it’. Dryden and Wordsworth and Eliot have been critics of 
that kind (in some of their writings). But he would rightly urge that, in order to 
avoid undervaluings and misvaluings of the past we must have the historical 
critic to tell us what the object originally was—that is, how it appeared to its 
creator and his contemporaries. The ideal critic will be one who combines 
historical understanding with a fine sense of what is relevant to his own age. 
There are few in our own time who come nearer than Professor Tillotson to 
realizing this ideal—that of the writer who (in his own words) ‘to his critical 
sense and skill adds a close knowledge of the literature of the past, a knowledge 
complete with all the findings of the literary historian’. In the range and accuracy 
of his erudition he is second to none, and of his ‘critical sense and skill’ he has 
given many shining examples, here as elsewhere. We await with keen anticipa- 
tion the magisterial study of nineteenth-century literature which is expected 
from him. 


Basi WILLEY 


James Thomson (B.V.): A Critical Study. By Imocene B. Wa.ker. Pp. 
ix+212. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1950. 20s. net. 


A note on p. 138 about the different editions of Thomson’s works and the care- 
fully arranged Bibliography (pp. 175-200) are proofs of the conscientiousness 
vith which this biography has been compiled and also, once the book is read, 
of the very questionable method used in sifting the documents available. Miss 
Walker’s true sympathy with her subject is manifest throughout and is her most 
valuable asset as a biographer. The sub-title of her book and her aims as set 
forth in her preface point to something more ambitious than can be found in the 
cautious, rather slow-moving unrolling of events and facts. That Miss Walker 
should have felt disappointed with the studies of her predecessors in that field 
of research is not an uncommon experience; it is, on the whole, a very salutary 
attitude, and one which keeps criticism young and fresh. Originality is a very 
fine thing, to be sure, so long as it is not attained gratuitously. The pronounce- 
ment on p. 154, ‘I have made it a point to use only material not quoted by Salt 
or Dobell’, makes us pause. We are most grateful to Miss Walker for such new 
materials as she supplies in the form of a long note on the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum (now the Royal Caledonian Schools), where young Jimmy received his 
first schooling ; a close study of seven Diaries (from 1874 to 1881, with the excep- 
tion of that for 1875), which indeed throw a new light on the poet’s health and 
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on his life, in that period quite orderly and marked by sober pride and quiet 
dignity; and also a fresh examination of Thomson’s numerous translations. But 
the specimen of an unpublished translation of Novalis’s ‘Hymns to Night’, from 
a notebook in the possession of Mr. Percy Dobell, loses part of its significance 
because it is not accompanied by the psychological comparison between the two 
poets which had been given by Bertram Dobell. No mention is made of Glad- 
stone’s essay on Leopardi, published in the Quarterly Review in 1850, nor of 
Dobell’s remark that very probably ‘it was from that article that Thomson gained 
his first knowledge of the famous Italian’. Miss Walker’s independence, or 
rather self-sufficiency, deprives her book of much of its reliability, just as her 
personal interpretation of the autobiographical elements of the poems sometimes 
leads her into unfounded assertions, as when she says that in “The City of Dread- 
ful Night’ (Section IV) ‘the wayfarer meets . . . a woman carrying her burning 
heart in her hand as a lantern—Matilda’. Important as Matilda Weller’s death 
may be to explain Thomson’s pessimism and final failure in life, it must not 
obscure the achievement of the poet’s philosophic mind which transcended the 
actual and transformed it into a general vision of human life. The study of 
Thomson’s philosophy ‘as expressed in his writings’ was the promise given 
in the Preface, and painstaking efforts are made to carry it out, but such is 
Miss Walker’s inability to grasp the central aspect of her subject that she has no 
commentary to offer on the very poem entitled ‘Philosophy’ (1866) which reads 
like a prelude to the forthcoming symphony “The City of Dreadful Night’ 
(1870-4); nor has she any remark on the relationship between Thomson’s 
revealing phrase ‘my doubt-vexed spirit’ (from a poem written on his twenty- 
third birthday, i.e. in 1857) and the zeitgeist, a most important problem which 
W. J. Dawson dealt with in a remarkable essay, not included in the bibliographical 
list of this book, “The Poetry of Despair. Matthew Arnold and J. Thomson 
(B.V.)’.! Although disappointing as a critical study and somewhat superficial as 
a biography, Miss Walker’s book is welcome as a sincere attempt at reviving our 
interest in an unfairly neglected poet whose works should surely be given a 
place in the renovated Muses’ Library Series. 
Louis BONNEROT 


The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend in the Works of W. B. Yeats. 
By Bircir ByersBy. Pp. 189. (Upsala Irish Studies, I. Edited by S. B. 
LILJEGREN in co-operation with J. Carney, J. J. HoGaNn, and N. G. Hogs.) 
Upsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Copenhagen: Munksgaard; Dub- 
lin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1950. Swedish Kr. 6.56; 8s. net. 


Yeats used the Cuchulain Legend in two poems and five plays, adapting to 
his own purposes various versions of the ancient Celtic saga material as he found 
it in different translations, for he did not himself know Irish. Mrs. Bjersby has 
made a scholarly investigation of the sources for these plays and poems, and 


1 In the volume Quest and Vision: Essays in Life and Literature (London, 1886), pp. 
196-248. 
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has tried to show that Yeats’s Cuchulain writings mirror events in his own life 
and are associated with the problems of his thought, his personal outlook upon 
life. She has not studied the plays and poems in any splendid artistic isolation, 
but as a result of combining biographical and critical methods, nearly always 
a desirable process in understanding Yeats’s work, she has written a book which 
indicates the emergence of a new and more balanced view of the totality of 
Yeats’s achievement. She correctly insists that his ideas and style are a gradual 
growth, his work a logically connected and organized whole, his development 
as a poet something which cannot be cut up into two clearly divided periods. 
Her study points the way to a new comprehension of his work, which will give 
fuller recognition to the importance of the Irish sources and to his early 
development. 

The first chapter describes Yeats’s Cuchulain works chronologically and 
demonstrates the sequence they form. Among many other useful points made, 
attention is drawn to the influence of Sir Samuel Ferguson upon Yeats, and 
stress is laid upon the importance to Yeats of the Irish landscape. Other critics 
have dealt with these topics, but their interest is increased by their emergence 
in this new examination of a particular theme and variation in Yeats’s work. 

In her second chapter Mrs. Bjersby discusses the relationship of Yeats’s 
Cuchulain works to his life. She exhibits here a sensitive understanding of his 
love for Maud Gonne and his early, frustrated desire for marriage, a home, and 
children. Though his father taught him to despise the worldly success of 
‘getting on’, he gave him no contempt for marriage, and indeed offered him the 
example of a happy and emotionally settled home life." Mrs. Bjersby’s inter- 
pretation of the relationship between father and son seems nearer the truth than 
recent explanations. Above all, Yeats’s moods of vacillation, of creative joy 
wrung from despair, are properly allowed for. The point that Cuchulain grows 
old in Yeats’s writing as the poet himself aged is not without significance: what 
Cuchulain meant to Yeats as a symbol has been effectively brought out by 
Mrs. Bjersby, especially in her discussion of On Baile’s Strand. The Only 
Jealousy of Emer is taken as a focal point in Yeats’s career. This, however, is 
not the only work of his that gains intensity from the tension given him by 
contemplating the differences of stages of his development, in this case the 
tensions between dream world and harsh reality; but this play, like The Death 
of Cuchulain, when connected to the rest of the Cuchulain work, gains fresh 
meaning. 

The third chapter examines Yeats’s Cuchulain work in its relationship to his 
thought, adding some new significance to his interests in magic, theosophy, 
religion, &c. Here and there in this book there appears to be a failure to appre- 
ciate the ‘indomitable Irishry’ of Yeats. Did he really hope to found a society 
of heretics in Ireland by means of A Vision (p. 21)? Self-mockery is surely the 
essence of much of the later thought of the poet (p. 103)? Did he consistently 
believe in the automatic script (p. 130)? Is it surprising that a man whose 
interests were so selective should hardly notice the beauty of flowers (p. 58)? 


* Cf. John Butler Yeats, Early Memories; Some Chapters of Autobiography (Dublin, 
1923), p. 88. 
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This book reasserts the fact that Yeats was independent in his adaptation of 
material. He took what appealed to him from currents of thought and move- 
ments whose influence moved him. His was an intuitive choice. He lacked a 
critical, analytical, scientific attitude to the materials out of which he sought 
beauty and, later, truth. What he made of his varying sources was great and, 
above all, individual poetry. Mrs. Bjersby has shown yet another new approach 
which reveals the depths of meaning in his work. 

A. NORMAN JEFFARES 


Englische Sprachkunde. Ein Uberblick ab 1935. By Orro FUNKE. Pp. 
163. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, 
Bd. 10.) Berne: A. Francke, 1950. Swiss Fr. 11.50. 


This volume is one of a series of bibliographical surveys which has been designed 
to co-ordinate the studies produced in various parts of the world during the past 
ten or fifteen years. Their main purpose is to remedy the disruption to scholar- 
ship caused by the war, but in addition they have the advantage over annual 
bibliographies of surveying consecutive developments in each branch of their 
subject. Although The Year’s Work in English Studies was published throughout 
the war, it could not include systematically publications from occupied countries. 
The Linguistic Bibliography for the Years 1939-1947 has to some extent filled this 
gap, but even so there remains ample scope for the author of this new catalogue 
raisonné of works on English Language published between 1935 and 1950. As 
we might expect from one who has himself written on a number of widely 
divergent aspects of the subject, it is a well-presented account not only of the 
contents of the books, articles, and theses which are dealt with, but also of the 
present state of studies in each branch of the subject. Works on general linguistics 
are not as a rule included, but useful references are often supplied; e.g. in the 
discussion on Verbal Obsolescence (p. 44) the reader is enabled to combine the 
results of recent scholarship in the fields of both English and general linguistics. 
In addition, the author is himself interested in a number of basic problems (such 
as the ultimate causes and effects of the loss of inflexional endings) and is at pains 
to point out whenever these are affected by the results of new work. His outlook 
is on the whole conservative, but not necessarily neogrammarian, as is shown by 
his support of a ‘trend’ of palatalization during the OE. period (rather than a 
series of clear-cut changes), or by his support of the view that orthography is 
basically phonemic in origin and purpose rather than phonetic (p. 79). Further- 
more, he is aware of the existence of the different schools of linguistic thought, 
though except for occasional hints no clear indication of their various aims is 
given; this would have been helpful in a book of this scope. 

Professor Funke’s purpose is to inform rather than to criticize (p. 5), but he 
makes a number of useful suggestions, such as that advocating more synchronic 
accounts of the language in histories of English: this is especially desirable, he 
points out, for the Late West Saxon period of Old English. He rightly criticizes 
Luick’s (and his successors’) views on the development of Old English and 
Middle English g, though here he should have pointed out that they are merely 
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a return to those of Sweet (H.E.S., § 543-7) rather than a new suggestion. A 
criticism he frequently makes is that writers have not distinguished between 
‘form’ and ‘function’ (pp. 12, 43, 123, 131, 138, 141, 144); this is a valid criticism 
of works dealing with etymology or morphology, but less so, one feels, of works 
on syntax; there, any such distinction is liable to be one of terminology rather 
than of method, as for example when Jespersen used the symbol V (Verb) in 
addition to P (Predicate). Finally, the author duly notes a number of the desiderata 
for the study of English language, for some of which—but not all—work is pro- 
ceeding: new large-scale dictionaries of Old and Middle English, a dialect atlas, 
handbooks of Old and Middle English syntax, and the structural analysis of 
Modern English. 

This bibliography is selective, and makes no claim to completeness. As part 
excuse for this the author mentions shortage of books in Switzerland; this is 
reasonable, though the same would apply to Britain and many other European 
countries, especially in the case of dissertations. Of deficiencies in general treat- 
ment, the most noticeable is the lack of a section on Metrik: Pope’s Rhythm of 
Beowulf is cursorily listed under ‘Stilistik’, but both this and other works dealing 
with the stress-system—especially of Old and Middle English—should have 
received separate treatment. Considering the author’s enthusiasm for synchronic 
studies of the language, it is surprising to find that a number of works dealing 
with the language of Old and Middle English texts are omitted; and I can find no 
mention of the Birmingham periodical English and Germanic Studies in which 
articles on these subjects have appeared. In addition, when the author approves 
of Flasdieck’s conclusions about reduplicated verbs, or gives his own opinion on 
the origin of the weak preterite formation, mention should have been made of 
E. Prokosch’s Comparative Germanic Grammar (1939) in which opposing views 
are convincingly presented. 

To remedy such defects might admittedly have increased the size of the book ; 
yet some space could have been saved by more compact planning of chapters and 
headings. To take only a few examples: questions of vocabulary are dealt with 
under both ‘Probleme einzelner Sprachepochen’ and ‘Wortkunde’ ; the works of 
Curme and Zandvoort are mentioned early in the book instead of in the chapter 
devoted to syntax; ‘expanded tenses’ are dealt with on p. 151 while Mossé’s 
important work on the subject appears on p. 134; an extra reference for the 
syntax of the verbal periphrasis with do (p. 135) appears in the footnotes to 
p. 143. A few of these anomalies may have arisen from the author’s initial classifica- 
tions into General works, Old, Middle, and Modern English; but even so, the 
lack of cross-references in such cases renders the book less valuable for casual 
reference than it might have been. For the general reader it may be heartily 
recommended. 

M. L. SAMUELS 
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The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley Plays. By Arnot 
WiuiaMs. Pp. xiii+- 112. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press; 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1950. 17s. 6d. net. 


It is a relief to read a study of the Towneley Plays which is not concerned with sources 
and textual problems as ends in themselves, but as ways and means of arriving at a truer 
understanding of the artistry that has gone into the making of the Towneley Pilate. 

Professor Williams shows how the Towneley Pilate is clearly and vividly presented as 
the outstanding villain of the passion group, with a resulting ‘dramatic contrast between 
the forces of good, personified in Jesus, and the forces of evil, personified in Pilate’. This 
conception of Pilate carries on the old, non-biblical legend of the evil Pilate; but his 
villainy is made all the more odious for a contemporary audience because he is identified 
with the kind of villain they feared most—the corrupt manipulator of the law. This 
characterization of Pilate as an embodiment of evil is so artfully contrived and so con- 
sistently maintained that Professor Williams has no hesitation in concluding that an 
editor—or editors—‘purposefully framed the pattern of dramatic development which we 
now see’, 

Professor Williams skirmishes with the fact that ‘the Towneley Cycle as a whole, and 
the passion group in particular, is a patchwork’ and that ‘over half the sections of Towneley 
which deal with Pilate are somehow related to the York Cycle’. While admitting that the 
evidence is too meagre to make any definite conclusions possible, he seems inclined to 
accept Lyle’s view that the conception of Pilate as a villain ‘was the original characteriza- 
tion of Pilate in the York Cycle’. This, if true, would make the. Towneley Pilate ‘basically a 
creation borrowed from York’. Even so, the development of this conception of Pilate 
within the Towneley Cycle is a supreme dramatic achievement unique to Towneley. 

Not everyone will agree with Professor Williams that the Towneley Pilate is a tragic 
character, or that he is more finely conceived than the Pilate of the York Cycle, which may 
be held to give not only a more sympathetic, but a more human picture of the man, in 
closer conformity with the gospel evidence. Again, it is difficult to reconcile Williams’s 
description of the Towneley Pilate as a ‘strong character’ (p. 21) with his comment on 
Pilate’s ‘inner uncertainty’ (p. 31). And whether a second double-dyed villain (in addition 
to Herod) is really needed as an antagonist to Christ is also an arguable point. Moreover, 
there seems to be no good reason for believing that the consistency of the Towneley 
portrait of Pilate is evidence in support of a late compilation (not earlier than 1420) of the 
Towneley Cycle as a whole. 

Altogether, this is a scholarly and stimulating study, and one which certainly achieves its 
author’s main aim—to demonstrate, from several points of view, the high artistic achieve- 
ment of the characterization of Pilate in the Towneley Plays. 

A. C. CawLey 


Shakespeare and Spenser. By W. B. C. WaTKINs. Pp. xii+339. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $5.00; 
32s. 6d. net. 


With the initial proposition of this book one can only agree: ‘Shakespeare and Spenser 
embody two great poetic traditions, narrative and dramatic, two primary ways of using 
language, direct and oblique. They complement as well as supplement each other. . . . 
And the technical triumph of the Elizabethan age, its wealth of poetic language, cannot 
be illustrated by Shakespeare alone, or by Shakespeare in combination with any other 
poet than Spenser.’ This is well said, but Mr. Watkins’s juxtaposition of the two poets 
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does not leave us with any firm, clear-cut idea of their relationship. There are illuminating 
flashes; but the comparison is not rigorously enough or consistently enough executed. 
Points are made by fits and starts, good ideas are thrown out but are rarely followed far 
enough. Indecision about the great central theme accounts for a general structural weak- 
ness in the book and a particular uncertainty of direction in the separate chapters or 
essays themselves. All are jerky, breathless, miscellaneous. Yet from another point of 
view the book’s merits may often lie in this: that one never knows what is to come, or 
what surprising reflection or comparison may suddenly appear. 

This book is most valuable taken as a book on Spenser. And its virtues can be general- 
ized under a simple heading: recognition of Spenser’s variety. On Spenser’s mastery of 
the familiar style, of the plain statement, on his gift for the comic, on his dramatic sense, 
Mr. Watkins is excellent. There are some very good things in his last chapter, “The 
Kingdom of our Language’. Mr. Watkins is very conscious of that kind of contemporary 
criticism which considers Spenser a negligible poet or a bad—as he justly remarks, 
‘Spenser, so counter to present taste, might appear in the stocks more often if he seemed 
to our critics important enough’ (p. 259). The difficulty is to make people read Spenser 
with sustained awareness of what is going on: to make them open their eyes. Mr. Watkins’s 
book, for all its faults of structure, has intelligence, wit, vivacity, power of observation. 
It might help, if anything could. 

D. J. Gorpon 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of Martinus 
Scriblerus. Written in collaboration by Members of the Scriblerus Club, 
JouN ARBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER Pope, JONATHAN SwiFt, JOHN Gay, THOMAS 
PARNELL, and Ropert Harvey, Earl of Oxford. Edited by CHARLES KERBy- 
Miiter. Pp. xii+408. New Haven: Yale University Press, for Wellesley 
College; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $5.00; 32s. 6d. net. 


The modern editor of the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus has a difficult task. Little is 
known for certain of the origin of the Club which produced the Memoirs, or how often that 
Club met, or who were its constituent members apart from those mentioned above. Even 
less is known about how the Memoirs were written. Many of its pages must have been as 
obscure to a contemporary as they are to us today, and previous editors have done little to 
lighten the darkness. Of the 408 pages in this edition, a mere 86 suffice for the text. This 
is some measure of the learned Scriblerians’ capacity for teasing their readers, and no less 
of Mr. Kerby-Miller’s skill in finding answers to their riddles. He has pieced together 
from letters and other documents a highly plausible account of the Club’s origins, and has 
argued, often convincingly, what parts were taken in the production of the Memoirs by the 
principal members and their friends. Of these necessarily speculative sections of Mr. 
Kerby-Miller’s work readers will be most attracted by his account of the origins of 
Gulliver’s Travels in the Scriblerus project (pp. 315-20), in the emergence of the figure of 
Gulliver out of Martinus, and in the reasons for thinking that the Voyage to Laputa was 
the first part of the Travels to be drafted, although it is known to have been the last to be 
completed. 

But interesting as these speculations are, the most valuable and substantial part of Mr. 
Kerby-Miller’s work lies in his elucidation of the text. He has gone to immense pains in 
annotation, and has not been content merely to explain an allusion, but has set it in its 
context of contemporary thought, taste, or politics by means of an introduction to each 
chapter. He has thus catered generously for those who will use this book to understand 
the cultural and intellectual milieu in which the Scriblerians lived. 

A small correction may be offered. In one of the verse invitations to Lord Oxford, now 
published for the first time, Pope begs his Lordship to ‘shut out Miles Davies’. This, of 
course, is the bibliographer, a close associate of Lord Oxford, and not, as Mr. Kerby- 
Miller guesses, ‘apparently the official who had charge of Oxford during his stay in the 
Tower’. J. B. 
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A Cycle of Cathay: The Chinese Vogue in England during the Seven. 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By WILLIAM A. APPLETON. Pp. xii-+ 182, 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. 
$3.00; 20s. net. 


‘L’empire de la Chine’, wrote Grimm in 1766, ‘est devenu de notre temps un objet 
particulier d’attention’, and oddly enough it was, as Brunetiére was later to remark, ‘une 
découverte et presqu’une invention des Jésuites’. The impact of this ‘invention’, the rise 
and fall of China’s cultural and intellectual prestige, is the theme of Dr. Appleton’s 
interesting and convenient study which, though touched here and there by a dissertation- 
manner, is often lively, not without an agreeable flicker of humour, compactly full of 
information, and attractively produced. 

Studies of chinoiserie have not been lacking, especially as it affected Continental taste, 
but not all the best work has been readily available, and none of it has provided as well- 
developed a treatment of the English scene as Dr. Appleton has done. His book adheres 
in a general way to chronology but is not a chronicle-survey; instead it treats several 
themes, such as the attempt to identify Chinese with the original tongue of mankind, the 
prestige of Confucianism, the course of English chinoiserie, and the visits to these shores 
of real or fictitious Chinese observers. Here and there one would cavil; it is an exaggera- 
tion that English gardeners ‘eagerly copied’ Chambers’s weird ideas of Chinese horti- 
culture (p. 102), or that the imitation Gothic ‘collapsed’ as completely as the imitation 
Chinese (p. 118); and Mrs. Montagu’s Chinese room was in Portman, not Portland, 
Square. But these are trifles which do not detract from the value of a sensible and instruc- 
tive volume. 


A. R. HuMPHREYsS 


William Blake. By H. M. Marcorioutu. Pp. vi + 184. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1951. 5s. net. 


It is more than probable that this welcome addition to the Home University Library 
will supersede all previous introductions to Blake, for it combines both lucidity with 
detail and brevity with careful scholarship. It is a synthesis of the most recent research, 
in which the author himself has played a not unimportant part, and at the same time by 
its comprehensiveness it is an original contribution to the understanding of Blake. To 
characterize it as an introduction is to stress its greatest virtue, for the writer time and 
again impels his reader to turn to the poems and to study the drawings with renewed in- 
sight. 

The first chapter contains a brief outline of Blake’s life, with several new facts about his 
family and his successive domiciles. A comparison with Wordsworth sustains interest in a 
narrative which at times is too abbreviated to be alive, although the illustration of the 
Scholfield episode by reference to the experience of Wordsworth and Coleridge at Alfoxden 
in 1797 is an unnecessary elaboration; it would have been more fitting perhaps to have 
recorded Blake’s previous adventure with Stothard on the Medway in 1780 or 1782, an 
incident noted by Keynes in his Bibliography, but surprisingly neglected by many bio- 
graphers. Yet there is much that is good here, in particular the stress on the importance of 
Robert’s death and the suggestion that the epigrams are due to Blake’s incessant activity so 
that, pen in hand, he wrote down the thoughts which others have but do not express, 
thoughts which indicate the survival of that attenuated scatology which found an outlet in 
An Island in the Moon. 

In the second chapter the author discusses Blake as a pictorial artist, stressing that the 
illustrations are a language which must be understood if the accompanying poems are to be 
fully appreciated. In the remaining three chapters these poems are considered: the lyrics, 
the works of his rebel period, and those in which he truly fulfilled the role of a prophet. 
Especially worthy of note is the argument that Blake’s emotional crisis, at the time of the 
Songs of Experience, lasted only a few months, not years; the exposition of The Gates of 
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Paradise, a model of clarity, and the wise refusal to be satisfied with a facile identification 
of the symbolic characters since they represent the interior elements of the soul which are 
in a constant state of flux, their character and activity changing with startling frequency. 
It is this last factor which makes the understanding of Blake’s Prophetic Books so difficult; 
it is to the author’s credit that he nevertheless succeeds in presenting a coherent and intel- 
ligible account of the greatest value to both the tiro and the veteran in Blake studies. 

J. G. Davies 


Selected Poems of John Clare. Edited by Gzorrrey Gricson. (The Muses’ 
Library.) Pp. viii+-246. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. ros. 6d. 
net. 


Selections seem justified from work which is either uneven in quality or large in quantity. 
Clare’s is both. The aims of a selector are therefore inevitably divided: should he admit 
only a minority of better poems or also the less good which predominate? Earlier 
selectors like Mr. Symons or Mr. Blunden chose the first way; Mr. Grigson chooses the 
second. The result gives sometimes the pleasure of discovery—as with ‘The Tulip and the 
Bee’ which is not in Professor Tibble’s volumes—but more often induces regret that so 
many of the longer poems which verge on pastiche should have been included at the 
expense of short ones like ‘Dawn’ or ‘Approaching Night’, or those on birds and bees, 
where Clare shows most originality in music and fancy. To say this is, of course, to question 
the claims which Mr. Grigson’s introduction makes for Clare as a poet who ‘thought more 
at length and more deeply than has been allowed’; but his selection hardly substantiates 
them: it is incredible, for instance, that a footnote should ask us to compare the bombast 
of ‘Eternity of Time’ with the unique ‘A Vision’. As regards the text we are left uncertain 
to what extent manuscripts have been consulted and hence whether such things as the 
capital letters in ‘Evening Primrose’ and the space, after line 2, or the reading of dreams in 
line 1 of “The Nightmare’ and the omission of Professor Tibble’s row of dots after line 20, 
are offered as considered improvements on the latter’s text or not. Sometimes the debt to 
Professor Tibble is clear, as in the notes to “The Village Minstrel’. (“The Nightmare’, 
incidentally, refers us by number to a footnote—in fact one of Clare’s own—which has 
been omitted.) But these are perhaps mere cavillings beside the advantage of having so 
much of Clare once more in print, though Mr. Grigson’s recent Poems of Clare’s Madness 
will probably prove a more permanent service to students of the poet. The present book, 
however, is handy and has admirable pages of quotation from Clare’s critics and from 
Clare himself on poetry in general, as well as a useful select bibliography. 

E. A. HorsMAN 


Hand-List of Additions to the Collection of English Manuscripts in the 
John Rylands Library 1937-1951. By F. TayLor. Pp. 50. Manchester: 
The Librarian, the John Rylands Library, and Manchester University Press, 
1951. 2s. 6d. net. 


The manuscgipts described in this catalogue are not of exceptional importance to the 
study of English language and literature. The most remarkable is a sixteenth-century 
manuscript of The Libelle of Englyshe of Polycye, not recorded in Sir George Warner’s 
edition, which ‘shows many important differences from the established text, including a 
number of additional lines’. 

Amongst other accessions are several which will interest students of the eighteenth 
century: two letters from Dr. Burney to his son Charles; letters from Garrick, Reynolds, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Anna Seward to Josiah Wedgwood; notes on the hymns and 
hymnodists of the Moravian church; a theatrical calendar of plays performed at Covent 
Garden, September 1740-May 1741, and a similar calendar for Drury Lane, September 
1741-May 1742, with marginal notes about royal visits, benefits, and about such actors as 
Peg Woffington, Colley Cibber, Garrick, and Mrs. Clive. 

J. B. 
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Studies in English Theatre History. Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. Pp, 
viii+ 133. London: Society for Theatre Research, 1952. No price given. 


This volume, the Society’s third annual publication, is dedicated to the memory of 
Gabrielle Enthoven, the Society’s first president, who died in 1950. Like most Festschrift 
collections its contents vary in quality. At one extreme is the scholarly article by Mr. Van 
Lennep on Henry Harris, the actor friend of Pepys; at the other, the pedestrian and over- 
long lecture by Sir St. Vincent Troubridge on theatre riots. Other contributions include 
an interesting account by Sir Barry Jackson of the survival of the barnstormer into the 
twentieth century, an article by the editor on the eighteenth-century costuming of Macbeth, 
and an inventory of the Bristol Theatre Royal in 1829. It is obvious that the Society is 
meeting a need. Both its quarterly, Theatre Notebook, and publications like the volume 
under review offer an opportunity to concentrate within a narrow compass the results of 
research which would otherwise be scattered over a wide range of periodicals. 

D. S. BLAND 
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1880) (Edmund Blunden), pp. 193- 
201. 
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Hamlet’? (J. C. Maxwell), p. 420. 
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(A. D.), pp. 420-2. 
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Dutch theatrical architecture in 
Elizabethan London (Abraham 
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[Continued cxcvii. 498-9.] 


Vol. cxcvii, No. 23, 8 November 1952 
The Masque of Vices (John P. 


Cutts), p. 492. 
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II’ (C. A. Greer), pp. 492-3. 
Shakespeare and Florio (Kenneth 
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Landor’s unrecorded contributions 
to periodicals (R. H. Super), pp. 
497-8. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. lxvii, No. 5, September 1952 
The case of Shelley (Frederick A. 
Pottle), pp. 589-608. 

The love theme of Henry Esmond 
(John E. Tilford, Jr.), pp. 684-701. 
Tennyson’s garden of art: a study of 
The Hesperides (G. Robert Stange), 
PP- 732-43- 

Development of techniques in Field- 
ing’s comedies (L. P. Goggin), pp. 
769-81. 
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(Harry F. Robins), pp. 782-9. 
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Regained (Howard Schultz), pp. 790 
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Kirschbaum), pp. 809-22. 
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(Bertrand H. Bronson), pp. 863-85. 
Johnson’s definitions of Whig and 
Tory (James Sledd and Gwin Kolb), 
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“The Siege of Calais’: a new text 
(Ralph A. Klinefelter), pp. 888-95. 
An early American admirer of Keats 
(T. C. Duncan Eaves), pp. 895-8. 
Shakespeare’s interest in Harsnet'’s 
Declaration (Robert Stevenson), pp. 
898-902. 
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